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THE NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 





In the new series of these sterling Geographies the central thought is Man, and the Earth is studied 
dwelling place. 

Throughout the treatment emphasis is laid onindustrial, commercial, and political geography, with just enough 
physiography to bring out the causal relations. 

The text is clear, interesting. and explicit. 

Simplicity is everywhere regarded of primary importance, and technical terms have 
possible 

The subject is developed upon a definite and natural plan, and in accordance with approved pedagogical pri1 
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been avoided wherever 


Cli les 
The pictures, which have been reproduced directly from photographs, are distinguished for their aptness and 
perfect illustrative character, 
Two sets of maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 
i Corresponding study maps are drawn on the same scale, and therefore prevent the pupil from forming the 
@ usual misconceptions regarding the comparative size of countries. 
| On the physical maps, the relief features are shown by contour lines in the manner now used on the best topo 
graphical maps issued by the government. 


The graphic diagrams and diagrammatic maps make easy and interesting the learning of the necessary statis- 
tical matter. 

Che Topics for Oral and Written Work, and the Exercises in Correlations and Comparisons, which have 
inserted at convenient intervals, not only serve as reviews, but are so framed that they stimulate 
thought and lead the pupil to view what he has learned from a somewhat different standpoint. 

They form a nucleus for the ** laboratory work”? now recognized as an essential feature in the study of 
raphy. 
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DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE. COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


First Book— Language Lessons -— Grammar. 
Conforms in a special manner to the best modern methods of teaching. The sentence is recognized as the 
unit of thought Always successful wherever used. If looking for the best do not fail to examine these popular 
books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Bostor 
THE LATEST! THE BEST ! 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, Fo: merly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. 
ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Assistant Superintendent «f Schools, Rochester, : 


A distinctly novel series of language texts that has attracted great attention and has already secured 
many notable adopt 10ns 











1 


The work is thoroughly inductive throughout, all instruction being based on the child’s experience in obser- 
vation, organization and expression. 


BOOK OWE, 45 C. BOOK TWO, 6O C. 


Further information about these valuable terts will gladly be furnished upon request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston 





Chicago 
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Gulick’s Hygiene Series 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


GOOD HEALTH TOWN and CITY 


By Frances Gulick Jewett By Frances rene rane 
Civic hygiene is here 


Here, tucked away in taught ina mostalluring 
the lines of an interest- way. Boysandgirls learn 
ing story, the young that there are some small 
reader finds out how to responsibilities that they 
eare for the eyes, ears, may shoulder at once, 
and teeth, how to getim- and thus protect them- 





pure air out of a room. selves and others from 
and pure airin, why he | the dangers of impure 
should go to bed early | milk, tuberculosis, un- || 
and regularly, and how | clean’ streets, over 
to perform these duties | crowded houses, and 
intelligently. many other evils of town 
A Typical Letter ane clty Mie. 

; ; A Typical Letter. 
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Including 27 books, is now published by 


D. Cc HEATH & COMPANY 


Teachers of Latin send us many reasons why they 
prefer the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. Three 
should be sufficient to make you want to examine 
the books. 


The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 
| 
| 





1, THEY ARE SCHOLARLY AND ACCURATE, | 


} 
The editors-in-chief are Professors Basil L. Gildersleeve 
£ Johns Hopkins University and Gonzalez Lodge of Co 
lambia University. Professor Gildersleeve is Tegarded | 
both in this country and abroad as the foremost classi 
cal scholar in America and the peer of any in Europe. | 
Professor Lodge, in addition to his superior classical || 
training, has enjoyed unique opportunities and exper 
ience on the pedagogical side in connection with his 
work at the Teachers College at Columbia ] 


2. THEY ARE FRESH AND UP-TO-DATE. 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin was issued this year. The 

Caesar, the Cicero, the Livy and the Juvenal are among 

the most recently edited publications of these texts 

See latest results of modern scholarship are incorpor 
d in these editions 


3. THEY ARE corpo anal lig ag 


eacher of practi t 
srega rae das an authority on in oud ect Te 
abundant that the series is popular in the « 





This series covers work from the first vear of Latin 


in the high Hood. t the close the college course } 


IF INTERESTED IN ANY TEXT, WRITE US 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 























SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Water Color Handling. 


For definite help in painting simple landscapes, and 
also for the painting of flowers and plants, trees, sur 
set effects, birds, animals, still life, color schemes from 
nature, surface designs, and for the best methods of 
conducting water color lessons in the schoolroor 


sult our new series of box k } 


ART EDUCATION DRAWING BOOK COURSE. 


Prices quoted on application, 


The Prang Educational Company 


$13- UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more, $2.00 a vear 
One renewal and one new subsc ription. , $4.00 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions $5.50 
AMERICAN TEACHER monthly $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address $3.00 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


STATE SUPERINTEN {DENT Payson SMITH, Maine: 
The “average” child is a child of the imagination. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. WHITEFORD, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: There is more hope in good schools and in 
good teachers and in co-operation with right think- 
ing parents than in courts and officers of the law. 


PresipeEnt G. Sranrtey Hatt, Clark Unt- 
versity: Our American Bureau of South American 
Republics tells us over and over again that we are 
losing all these markets because we do not know 
French and Spanish and fail to send there saga- 
cious agents who do. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass.: 
In the home we long for a library,—supplemen- 
tary readers are the library of the grades, and a 
world of inspiration they have given. The “com- 
forts of home” is a phrase that should find its an- 
alogy in the “comforts of school life.” 


PRESIDENT Cuartes W. Etiot, : Harvard: 
The teacher’s efficiency depends on his vitality and 
enthusiasm, and he must be free from pecuniary 
cares by receiving a salary large enough to allow 
entire devotion to the work, and above all the 
teacher must be of altruistic and idealistic ten- 
dencies. 


Ecca WHEELER Witcox: There are two quall- 
ties in human nature that need to be cultivated, 
and then all the industrial and domestic conditions 
will right themselves. 
fishness and self-control. 


These qualities are unsel- 

This is an old, old state- 
ment. So is the dawn an old fact, yet every day 
must begin with it. Unselfishness would end all 
monopoly, self-control would enable every individ- 
ual to direct his mental and physical energies 
toward the best uses of life for himself and hu- 
manity. 


SUPERINTENDENT F.S. Brick, Uxbridge, Mass.: 
The educational atmosphere has cleared wonder- 
fully in the last ten years; subjects which used to 
be considered non-essential have become essen- 
tial, fads have become full-grown realities, prin- 
ciples underlying each phase of the work have be- 
come defined, and the manners and methods of 
doing things in the educational field have become 
subordinate to the general laws and principles that 
govern them. Hence it is that the old idea that 
anyone can teach school has passed away. 
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FOR BAD BOYS. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON. 


“Were I as rich as some men are, do you know 
what I would do?” said a friend to a man. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he went on to say, without 
giving time for any one to make a guess. 

“I would buy a tract of land right in the very hot- 
bed of bad boys and girls, and build on it a great, 
big playhouse. That’s what I would call it, because 
bad kids hate the very name of schoolhouse. Then 
I would invite all the urchins round about to come 
and play. But 1 would have them play decently 
and orderly. 

‘The first department would be a great, big 
swimming bath, through which every one wanting 
to play would have to pass. Any one not wanting 
to play might take a swim and go out again. 

“In the next department I would have a gymna- 
sium, a track for foot racing, and accommodations 
for various sorts of entertainment. But the only 
way to get into this boys’ paradise would be 
through the bathhouse, thus insuring cleanliness. 
Boys clad in dirty clothes would have to stop in 
the wash rooms until their duds were washed and 
dried. Any one big enough to do so would be re- 
quired to do his own washing. 

‘After these would come departments for teach- 
ing boys to read, write, and cipher; to work at 
such trades as they showed a fitness for, and to 
study such branches as would fit them for making a 
living. The only way into these departments 
would be through the bathhouse and gymnasium. 

“Competent instructors wo:'* he provided for 
each department, whose chief duties would be to 
assist the boys in whatever they undertook, and to 
see that they did it well. There would be no set 
courses of instruction, but each one should be in- 
structed according to his ability to receive, and with 
a view to fitting him for whatever calling he might 
fancy. : 

“You needn’t laugh, for that is just what I would 
do, and I am sure my playhouse would turn out 
more practical scholars, more steady, honest, ca- 
pable mechanics, and more sober, upright, manly 
young men than any of vour fine city schools. 

“Maybe vou think tough kids couldn’t be 


caught 
in such a trap. If you do, vou think 


wrong 
hese boys have hearts in them, and some sense, 
too, and the most of them are looking for just such 
a snap. And it wouldn't be long until the seniors 
would be running the institution. That is, they 
would see to it that every one coming in should 
come the right way and behave properly. 

“R ehavior would be made the main test for ad- 
vancement in the departments. No dirt and no 


protanity in the gymnasium. To these would be 
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added other requirements for admission to each of 
the other departments, so that the last would con- 
tain none but clean, honest, industrious, moral, 
well-behaved boys. And there would be lots of 
them, don’t you forget, because the average boy 
would much rather grow ‘into a clean, useful man 
than to become a coarse, tough citizen. Some 
would drop out on the way, of course, but the most 
of them would go as far as their talent would per- 
mit. And when a fellow has gone to the limit of 
his ability, there isn't any use wasting time and 
money on him. Better put it on the one who has 
the ability to go farther. 

“Yhe girls should have a like playhouse, in which 
they would he encouraged in all things calculated 
to render them intelligent, refined, and useful. In- 
stead of being burdened with hard studies, they 
would put in much time learning to sew, cook, and 
keep house. Those showing special talent or fit- 
ness for any particular thing, such as dressmaking, 
millinery, teaching, or music, would be encouraged 
to follow their individual taste, and be helped to 
make themselves proficient. 

“You may laugh all vou are a mind to, but that 
is just the way I would spend a million or two if I 
had it. My wife thinks it would be better to invest 
in churches, but I don’t, because you can do a great 
deal more for society by helping children to grow 
up properly than by trying to take the kinks out of 
them after they are full grown. Train a boy up in 
the way he should go, and he will not go far wrong 
after he becomes a man. 

“My notion is that if something is not done to 
keep boys from going wrong, the whole country 
will go wrong some of these days. Even now it is 
pretty well filled up with sporting men, and men 
whose chief aim seems to be to beat their way 
through life. Every boy you set right means one 
more good citizen, one less to go wrong. 

“T may be wrong about this, but I don’t think | 

>) 


am. Do you: Zo 


—_ _ > 


THIS IS ANOUTH!R DAY. 
BY DON MARQUIS. 





I am mine own priest, and I shrive myself 

Of all my wasted yesterdays. Though sin 
And sloth and foolishness, and all ill weeds 
Of error, evil, and neglect grow rank 

And ugly there, I dare forgive myself 

That error, sin, and sloth and foolishness. 

God knows that yesterday I played the fool; 
God knows that yesterday I played the knave; 
But shall I therefore cloud this new dawn oer 
With fog of futile sighs and vain regrets? 


This is another day! And flushed Hope walks 

Adown the sunward slopes with golden shoon. 

This is another day; and its young strength 

Is laid upon the quivering hills until 

Like Egypt’s Memmon, they grow quick with song. 

This is another day, and the bold wor:d 

Leaps up and grasps its light, and laughs, as leapt 

Prometheus up and wrenched the fire from Zeus. 

This is another day—are its eyes blurred 

With maudlin grief for any wasted past? 

A thousand thousand failures shall not daunt! 

Let dust clasp dust; death, death—I am alive! 

And out of all the dust and death of mine 

Old selves I dare to lift a singing heart 

And living faith: my spirit dares drink deep 

Of the red mirth mantling in the cup of morn. 
--Seribner’s Magaz'ne, 
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EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, DD., LL.D. 


In a single article on so large a subject as_ edu- 
cation in South America, one cannot go into par- 
ticulars and quote statistics concerning the com- 
parative literacy of the many different republics, 
but merely try to give the general situation as a 
traveler learns it from governmental reports, con- 
versations with educators, and visits to some im 
portant schools. 

It must always be borne in mind that South 
America is by no means a unit in education, poli- 
tics, or general advancement. Massachusetts differs 
radically from Arkansas in these matters, but not 
nearly so much as Venezuela differs from Argen- 
tina. In fact, Hayti and Connecticut are scarcely 
farther apart in matters of education than some of 
the northern states of South America are from 
their southern neighbors. 

Speaking in a general way, the percentage of il- 
literacy is very high throughout South America 
but the hopeful feature is that it is constantly grow- 
ing smaller. In Brazil, for instance, a score of 
years ago, more than eighty per cent. of the peopl 
could neither read nor write, now the percentage 
is reduced to less than seventy, and constant im- 
provement is recorded. 

While in Colombia and Venezuela very little is 
done for education except by the Catholic priests 
and Protestant missionaries, in Argentina and Chile 
good government free schools are provided in most 
places, and the people of all classes are almost as 
keen for an education as in New York or Illinois. 
In Buenos Ayres, in Santiago, in Sao Paulo, you 
will find some of the finest school buildings in the 
world, while many of the back districts are as 
innocent of schoolhouses as the desert of Sahara. 

On the whole, Argentina seems to have the best 
system of public schools, and one that is becoming 
the model of the other more progressive republics. 
Argentina in turn imported her school system 
from the United States, and in its earlier days 
brought many teachers from the states to introduce 
it. Where her own teachers were educated and her 
normal schools were established, the American 
teachers were sent home, but not before they had 
set their seal indelibly upon the schools of the 
second greatest republic of South America, and 
had influenced to a considerable degree the educa- 
tional system of the whole continent. 

In Brazil something of the same kind has been 
attempted, but not on so large a scale, and in Rio 
de Janeiro, though fine large public school build- 
ings have been erected, it has been found ‘difficult 
to obtain masters who could manage them, and 
many of the schools are still continued in small pri- 
vate homes, where a few children gather under a 
single teacher, while the great schoolhouse has 
sometimes been devoted to other government uses. 

Skilled headmasters will doubtless be trained 
in good time, for in Sao Paulo the progressive 
capital of the most progressive state in Brazil, I 
found one of the finest normal schools I have ever 
visited, and there are others of equally high grade 
in other cities. The building in which the Sao 
Paulo school is housed is truly palatial, without 
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and within. It is very large, built around a beau- 
tiful court adorned with flowers, and contains not 
only many rooms for the training of teachers, but 
kindergarten rooms and model primary schools 
where the normal pupils may get practice as well as 
instruction. 

There are far more women than men in training 
for the future teachers of Brazil, as is apt to be the 
case in our own normal schools, and the girls are 
bright, attractive, and apparently very much in 
earnest in their classes. 

I was particularly interested in the kindergarten 
rooms of the normal school, in noticing the differ- 
ence between young Latin America and young 
Anglo-Saxon America. The Brazilian infants 
were as self-possessed as the sen ors and senoritas 
themselves. They not only went through _ their 
games and their calisthenics without any show of 
embarrassment at the strangers who, were looking 
on, but gave their recitations and acted their little 
plays with all the assurance and sang froid of ex- 
perienced orators and actors. No sheepish looks, 
no fingers stuck in little mouths, no stage fright or 
embarrassed forgetfulness, but each one not only 
‘remembered her manners” but modulated her 
voice, smiled or frowned, and gesticulated in the 
appropriate places, as though she had been all her 
life before the footlights. 

It is a racial characteristic,—this self-possession 
and lack of embarrassment. Indeed, among 
children as well as grown people, the Anglo-Saxon 
is the most bashful and self-conscious to be found 
in any part of the world. 

In his religion, too, the Anglo-Saxon assumes 
indifference and refuses to pray or read his Bible 
when anyone is looking, while the Turk five times 
a day prostrates himself with his face toward 
Mecca, the Russian soldier prays before the whole 
regiment, and the Roman priest peruses his prayer 
book in every railway train. 

The same self-possession and disregard of spec- 
tators is seen in all lines of public effort and is no- 
where more noticeable than in the little men and 
women of the public schools that one sees in Latin 
America. 

The founder of the great Sao Paulo normal 
school, Miss Brown, was an American, and_ her 
name is still in fragrant remembrance in the state 
and in educational circles throughout Brazil. 

Other normal schools are being multiplied in 
different centres of Brazil, and will doubtles§ have 
a great effect in promoting the efficiency of the 
public schools of this great republi¢. 

When crossing Lake Titicaca one dark and 
stormy night, bound from Peru to Bolivia, I was 
interested to see among my fellow passengers 
half a dozen Chileno girls who were going to 
Bolivia to teach in the public schools. At their head 
was an intelligent German lady, who told me that 
her charges, though not ideal teachers, were the 
best she could get, and far better than any who had 
vet been educated in Bolivia. She said they were 
particularly lacking in physical stamina, took little 
exercise, and were too much afraid of fresh air. 
This seems to be a characteristic of South Ameri- 
can women generally. They have not yet escaped 
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the thraldom of indoor life which was their heri- 
tage from the old Spanish regime. 

In fact, in the older days, women were little 
more than prisoners in the home, and the careful 
father and husband when he went to business 
would turn the key on them, we are told, that they 
might come to no harm and enter into no entan- 
gling alliances during his absence. Though women 
have now a large amount of freedom, the old ideas 
are rife that prevailed in North America half a 
century ago, that it is more ladylike to have a sallow 
complexion, flaccid muscles, and general languor 
and debility, than to run and row and play basket- 
ball and tennis. But doubtless with larger social 
freedom anda _ more liberal education will come 
more wholesome views of physical exercise and 
development. 

Every South American country that I have 
visited has its university under the patronage of 
the state, but it does not often seem to play a large 
part in the life of the country, or to give its students 
a very profound education. The strong points of 
the university are the classics. and literature, their 
weak points science and engineering and allied 
practical subjects. As a matter of fact, the 
thoroughly educated men in all branches of pro- 
fessional life expect to finish their education in 
Europe or the United States. This is a good 
thing in its way, as it induces travel, and 
brings far more educated South Ameri- 
cans in touch with foreign ideas than would 
otherwise imbibe them. I was not surprised 
that these universities were not more important 
factors in the national life, but rather that they ex- 
existed at all in some countries. like Uruguay for 
instance, where revolution has succeeded revolu- 
tion in such quick succession that one would sup- 
pose the people would have no time left from their 
strenuous politics to devote to science or belle 
lettres. Yet the most conspicuous building one 
sees on landing at Montevideo is the university 
near the shore. 

Every large city, too, has its library, usually not 
very extensive as compared with the great modern 
libraries of North America and Europe, but con- 
taining very creditable collections of Spanish and 
foreign authors. 

In Lima, the learned librarian, Dr. Richard 
Palma, showed me with evident delight a long row 
of five hundred sheepskin volumes he had just re- 
ceived from the Smithsonian Institute of Washing- 
ton, which he said was the largest gift the library 
had ever received at one time. 

The National Peruvian library contains fifty 
thousand volumes, and is rich in the record of 
early Spanish times. It suffered greatly in the 
late Peruvian-Chilean war, when it was sacked by 
the Chileans, and many of the most precious vol- 
umes were stolen, while others were torn up or 
thrown out of the windows by the vandals. This 
piece of wanton pillage and destruction still rankles 
most hotly in the veins of the patriotic Peruvians, 
who are waiting their chance for a bloody reprisal. 

In Rio de Janeiro is a famous Portuguese li- 
brary, one of the best in the world, beautiful in its 
exterior, over which carved statues of the greatest 
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Portuguese stand guard, while within, the works 
of all the important Portuguese authors fill the 
shelves. Brazil is indeed the home of the best 
Portuguese literature of the day, and the greatest 
poets who have written in that mellifluous language 
for a hundred years have been and are Brazilian 
citizens. 

No account of the educated or educational life 
of Brazil, however brief, is complete without some 
notice of the distinctively American schools 
founded by American missionaries of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist boards. Their educational 
work has been as great as their evangelistic, and it 
has been pursued diligently from the beginning of 
the missions more than forty years ago. 

Some of the schools, like the Methodist college 
of Lima, the Institute Ingles in Santiago, and the 
American college for girls in the same city, the 
Methodist schools in Concepcion, Chile, and in 
Buenos Ayres, and McKenzie College in Sao 
Paulo, have achieved more than a national reputa- 
tion. They are patronized by students from the 
best families. Presidents, governors, senators, and 
men of large means send their children to them, 
for they are recognized in many cities as giving the 
best education that can be obtained. 

The Institute Ingles in Santiago, under the able 
direction of Dr. Browning of the Presbyterian 
board of missions may be taken as a representa- 
tive of one of these schools of higher grade. It 
takes boys practically through the sophomore year 
of our average North American college, and is al- 
ways crowded with students, with a long waiting 
list that cannot be accommodated. I have never ad- 
dressed a brighter or more attractive company of 
boys than I met at more than one chapel exercise 
in the Institute Ingles of Santiago. Here were not 
only young Chileans, but many Bolivians and some 
from Peru and Argentina, so that the school has an 
opportunity of doing an international work for 
South America scarcely less important than Robert 
College on the Bosphorus is doing for the Balkan 
states, or the Syrian college of Constantinople for 
the Levant. 

When I went into the playground I found that 
the boys could play even harder than they could 
study, an excellent sign, I believe, of virility and 
national vigor. In fact I have never seen such-un- 
tiring and enthusiastic devotion to football as I 
witnessed at Santiago. . 

The institute publishes an excellent school 
magazine, the Southern Cross, which in_ its 
makeup and literary excellence would do credit to 
any North American school of like grade. 

It is distinctly understood by all patrons and 
parents that the school is a Protestant school, that 
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the Bible is to b2 read and studied, and that at- 
tendance at morning prayers is compulsory, though 
students can attend the church of their parents’ 
preference. Yet, though of course the great ma- 
jority of students are from Roman Catholic families, 
these requirements do not seem to diminish the 
popularity of the school. 

McKenzie College of Sao Paulo, Brazil, was also 
founded by the Presbyterian board of missions, 
and is undoubtedly the school of the highest grade 
of its kind in South America. It has long been 
famous throughout Brazil. It is now under a 
separate board of trustees and no longer directly 
accountable to the Presbyterian board, and, in the 
opinion of most, has largely lost its evangelical 
character. It is, however, an intellectual centre 
of much power for all Brazil, occupies large and 
handsome buildings in a commanding = situation 
near the heart of Sao Paulo, and has educated some 
of the most influential professional and business 
men in Brazil. 

There are also a multitude of mission schools 
of primary or grammar grade in South America, 
which are doing a quiet but vastly important work, 
for many of them are found in communities where, 
were it not for them, children would receive no 
education at all. Often the missionary finds that 
the only practical way of obtaining entrance to the 
homes and hearts of the people is to establish a 
school. 

In La Paz, for instance, the capital of Bolivia, the 
first thing done by the Methodist missionaries, Dr. 
and Mrs. Harrington, was to open a boarding 
school for boys, which was so immediately success- 
ful that the very first year bovs had to be turned 
away for lack of room. Very soon the _ Bolivian 
government invited Dr. Harrington to take charge 
of public instruction in the Oruro district, one of 
the most important sections of Bolivia, and voted 
him a subvention of $36,000 for his work. No 
stronger proof could be given of the estimate 
placed by a progressive South American republic 
on the ‘educational value and capacity of an 
American missionary. 

This brief outlook over the educational situation 
of South America is certainly a hopeful one. It 
shows the continent to be in this respect, as in so 
many others, the land of opportunity and progress. 
The school master is coming to his own in South 
America, as in the rest of the world. The people 
are eager for education and are willing to pay for 
it, and though these southern’ republics have 


hitherto lagged far behind their great sister of 


North America, most of them are now doing their 


best to make the gap ever narrower and narrower 


A HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


I bid you to live in peace and patience without fear or hatred, and to succor 
the oppressed and love the lovely, and to be the friends of men, so that when ye are 


dead at last, men may say of you: They brought down Heaven to Earth for a little 


while. What say ye, children ? 


—William Morris. 
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JOURNAL OF 
RECOGNITION OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES. 


BY MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago Normal School. 

The establishment at Harvard and Yale of the 
degree of S. B. on even terms with that of A. B. 
illustrates both the difference in point of view that 
has obtained in the past between the East on the 
one hand, the Middle West and the West on the 
other, and the progress we are now making toward 
merging that difference in a single standpoint. 
For many years in the West the requirements of 
the S. B. and Ph.B. degrees have been on even 
terms with those of A. B., the newer section natur- 
ally responding more readily to the demands of a 
practical situation. Experience has convinced the 
Eastern colleges that there is a discipline to be ob- 
tained through the union of scientific and cultural 
studies which is equal in value to that which is ob- 
tained through the cultural studies only. On every 
hand we are reaping the fruits of the approach, from 
these twe different points of view, to the require- 
ments for the degree of S. B. 

In all its departments science is differentiating 
the pure and the applied into simply. the general 
principle and the application of that principle. 
Biology, for instance, no sooner gets at the ques- 
tion of life than it develops along the lines of sani- 
tary science and public health. Commercial geog- 
raphy is one of the subjects especially influenced 
by this new point of view, though not in this coun- 
try with such comprehensiveness as in Germany, 
where, as the report from the Bureau of Education 
prepared by Mr. Barrows shows, the German uni- 
versities have been keeping practical ends before 
them more and more, and have even come to the 
aid of commerce by adding to the ancient regular 
courses leading to degrees, special courses in Ori- 
ental and modern languages, history, and eco- 
nomics, with a view to preparing special students 
for commercial careers in South America, China, 
Japan, and elsewhere in the East. 

German science, too, is being invoked to help 
carry out Germany’s commercial manoeuvres with 
the same patient, careful preparation of men 
trained to step into position in distant lands, with 
whose language, history, and commercial customs 
they have become familiar beforehand. This de- 
parture in higher education, taken in conjunction 
with the establishment of technical universities and 
higher commercial training, is the most significant 
feature of German education in recent years. It 
shows that the ablest educational guides have taken 
part in the enormous commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the nineteenth century. 

The method of instruction in all departments of 
America is coming to be affected by the larger and 
clearer vision which science has developed. One 
of the most hopeful changes in method that is found 
anywhere is embodied in the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where the work 
in mathematics has been entirely remodeled. In- 
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stead of taking up algebra, analytic geometry, dif- 
ferential calculus, integral calculus, differential 
equations, in successive courses, they now give one 
continuous course in general mathematics, extend- 
ing over a period of two years, the various topics 
above mentioned being introduced and developed 
at whatever points are most natural and whenever 
a particular principle is needed for further progress. 
In this way time is saved, repetition of ideas 
avoided, and the student acquires a useful com- 
mand of mathematics as a tool at an earlicr period 
in his course. The principle involved in the case 
of mathematics is one applicable not to mathe- 


matics alone, but to all subjects—Report at Los 
Angeles. 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 


BY ROBERT C. METCALF, 
Winchester, Mass. 





“As is the teacher so is the school” is a truism 
often quoted and quite generally believed. Just 
where to find ideal teachers who will give us ideal 
schools, and be content to stay with us for a term 
of years, is a problem which confronts us at least 
ten times every year. The ideal teacher must be 
a lady born and bred. She must be a cultivated 
woman, and culture costs money. With teachers 
it usually means four years in a high school, and at 
least two years in a normal school, or four years in 
college 

This course of preparatory work ordinarily means 
a debt of at least $500, often more. A debt, be it 
small or great, means that the teacher cannot con- 
tent herself with a salary so small that she gets only 
a bare living, but must look elsewhere for a larger 
income, whether conditions, other than income, are 
more or less favorable or congenial. All this leads 
up to the fact that ideal teachers are hard to find, 
and hard to keep when found. 

Assuming that we have our ideal teacher, she is 
a factor in our schools well worth our study. I 
have already said that she is a lady born and bred; 
also that she is a cultivated lady, and besides, her 
culture has cost a deal of time and money. But she 
is much else. She has great skill in the manage- 
ment of children. This means that she loves chil- 
dren, and loves them down deep in her heart. She 
wins them from the first. She understands them, 
and they look to her for guidance and sympathy, 
even as they look to their own mothers. 

Parents seldom come to the ideal teacher to make 
complaints or offer suggestions. If they do come, 
it is because of some misunderstanding. The ideal 
teacher, who is always a lady, disarms opposition 
at once, explains what before was misunderstood, 
and sends her visitor home with a cordial invitation 
to come again and to come often. It is needless 
to say that the ideal teacher has common sense in 
abundance. It is the soil out of which all her other 
good qualities grow. It governs all her actions, it 
tempers ail her words, and it gives us what we all 
want.—-Report. 
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WHEN OPENING SCHOOL. 
UPON ONE POINT, SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


In the refreshingly sweet-tempered, frank, and sug- 
gestive autobiography of Edward H. Magill, to which 
he gives the title, “Sixty-five Years in the Life of a 
Teacher: 1841-1906,” mention is made now and again 
of educational principles of high import upon which Mr. 
Magill took his stand in independent pioneer fashion, on 
to which he held fast in the face of difficulty and at cost 
of suffering. He speaks of these matters so briefly, and 
so entirely without trumpeting his own boldness ard 
success, that the reader—unless he be a teacher specially 
in sympathy with Mr. Magill’s views—is liable to pass 
over them unaware of their peculiar significance. Ter- 
haps Mr. Magill feels that most of them have little origi- 
nality in these days compared with the days of forty 
years ago. But even now we need many a reminder 
and assurance which we may pleasantly glean from his 
pages, 

For instance, concerning the opening of school, the 
first minutes, first words from principal or teacher to 
scholars. From pages telling of Mr. Magill’s early days 
at the Boston Latin School, here are a few sentences: 
“T was to have charge of the second class, a class with 
but one year more before entering college... I 
must teach these forty students, in two divisions, not 
one or two subjects only, but all the studies they pur- 
sued.... When the opening day of the schocl 
came, I left home... with an anxiety which no 
words are adequate to describe.... Dr. Gardner 
[headmaster] suggested that he would go into my class 
and make ae few introductory remarks,... I 
thanked him, but said that I would not trouble him, but 
that, with his permission, I would introduce myself. I 
had learned before from the doctor that the class had 
given considerable trouble to previous teachers... 
[ felt that my own method was preferable for myself. 

“On meeting the boys, I said a very few words, ex- 
pressing my pleasure in meeting a class which had been 
for three years under the excellent training of the I atin 
School, and who were now within two years of entering 
Harvard.... IL would do everything in my power 
{to help them to enter without conditions]... . I 
made no allusion, by word or act, to discipline, taking 
it for granted that good order and co-operation with me 
in my labors for their good were to be expected of all.” 

The class was possessed by “a spirit of activity and 
restlessness... evidently ready for an _ outbreak 
... and disposed to test the mettle of the new 
teacher ...a very different class of boys from that 
which I had taught in the Providence High School fo: 
some years. ... Hence, on this first night. when I 
returned home, I quite broke down, expressed bitter 
regret that I had made the change, and felt that a ds- 
graceful failure was before me.” 

But at no time did he question the wisdom of uot 
having talked about “discipline” that first day; not for 
an instant did he contemplate any change of policy in 
this matter of expecting good order and co-operatio 
from students. And, “It was not long,” he says, ‘“b:fore 
my earnest efforts were rewarded with all the succes; 
I could desire. When the students saw that force was 
to be met not by force but by gentleness and kind ex- 
postulation, they showed themselves as amenable to 
ordinary human sympathies as I could reasonably ex- 
pect. ... 1 was soon made proud of that first clas; 
of mine, for after a few attempts to give the new 
teacher trouble, they seemed to vie with each other to 
see who could behave the best.” 


S. P. Peckkam. 
OO OO 
There have been 12,000 Chicago girls taught to 
swim in the public pools this summer. 
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SCHOOLMASTER’S BY-PRODUCT. 
| Editorial. ] 

J. M. Schrope is principal of a grammar school 
at Pottsville, Penn., and incidentally is the pro- 
prictor of the “white leghorn farm’ a few miles 
out in the country. He is a good schoolmaster ; 





TOHN MITCHELL AMONG THE HENS 


he is also a successful poultry farmer. He 1s one 
of the few men who appreciate the possibilities in 
the poultry industry in. America. 

Mr. Schrope took his father’s run-out, run- 


1 


down, ought-to-have-been-abandoned farm, and 





JOHN MITCHELL ON 2,000 BUSHELS OF POTATOES 
raises the prize potatoes, in quality and quantity, 
in the state. . Lhe accompanying picture shows 
John Mitchell, the labor chieftain, who drove sev- 


eral miles just to see this farm, standing on a pile 


of potatoes, in which there were 2,000 bushels. 


This year he has twenty-five acres in potatoes. 
Mr. Schrope also raised this year an average of 
eichty bushels of shelled corn to the acre, on six- 
teen acres, by the modern process of providing lite 
or bacteria to the soil instead of fertilizers. But 
his great feat is the raising of eggs. This spring 


there were 1,000 hens laying at one time, and at 
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the first hatching the incubators sent forth a thou- 
sand live and healthy chickens. 

The Bellevue-Stratford hotel of Philadelphia, one 
of the best hostelries in the country, takes all of 
his eggs, giving him fifty per cent. more than the 
market price. The Waldorf-Astoria of New York 
city offers to take a thousand, dozen a week by 
the year at the same price. When all goes well, a 
thousand hens can yield a net profit of $3,600 a 
year. There should be one man to give all of his 
time to the care of the hens. 
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Mr. Schrope is locally famous as a schoolmaster, 
and nationally famous as a poulterer. He says 
that in tlie Eastern states the hen has great possi- 
bilities. She eats more kinds of feed, digests these 
more completely, and returns more profit to the 
owner and more fertility to the land than any other 
live stock. But Mr. Schrope insists that it is the 
man behind the hen that makes the profit. One 
man will lose as much as another makes just be- 
cause he does not do the right thing at the right 
time in the right way. 


THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS.—(IV.) 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH. D., SAN JOSE, -CAL. 


USEFULNESS OF ARITHMETIC. 


The usefulness of a certain amount of arithmetic 
is unquestionable; but I have never found any use 
in my daily experience for partial payments or 
square root, or cube root, nor have I ever had oc- 
casion to solve problems in lumbering or plaster- 
ing, except as (being a teacher) I have found it 
useful to know how to teach them, nor have I ever 
observed that book-keepers, even those who could 
add three columns at a time, were able to reason 
upon general topics with a greater degree 
of ability than others less number trained. It is 
useless, however, to dwell upon this at length, as 
all psychologists know there is no such thing as a 
general mental power; ability to reason, or imag 
ine, Or memorize in one field of interest does not 
necessarily imply ability to reason, or imagine, or 
memorize in another. We cannot train either the 
memory or the reason. A man who remembers 
easily dates in history may find great difficulty in 
remembering scientific facts, and a man trained to 
reason in number,—well, he is trained to reason in 
number, and so far as he may have occasion to use 
number, in just so far is his training useftil and no 
farther. 

UTILITY OF MUSIC 


Is training in music useful? Assuredly. Aside 
from the new world it opens up to the individual, 
it is practical from an ethical and social point of 
view. A man or woman trained in music is always 
a welcome companion. To be deprived of the en- 
joyment of sound, natural and artificial, is to live 
with a lost sense, as it were. The man born blind 
does not see black; he sees nothing. He himself 
is hardly able to appreciate what he loses, because 
the pleasures of sight have never been his; but we, 
who can see, know very well what he loses and 
most profoundly do we pity him. It is truly re- 
markable how obtuse, often, as to what they miss 
are those who know nothing of the world of sweet 
sound. I shall never forget an experience I once 
had in the psychological laboratory at college. The 
head of the school of psychology has a mind well 
trained in the various sense departments. Among 
other things he is a musician and a great lover and 
student of music. A new :tudent—a great burly 
fellow, somewhat arrogant in manner and exceed- 


ingly indifferent to all that did not personally inter- 
est him—when it came time for him to be initiated 
into the realm of sound so far as psychology is con- 
cerned begged to be excused, saying with a sort of 
pride: “It is utterly useless for me to study in that 
department, Professor, because, you see, I can’t tell 
one tone from another. You can sing your do, re, 
mi’s at me all day long and it will do no good, for 
they all sound alike. My teachers at school said 
[ was a monotone whatever that may be.” The 
professor stood silent a minute, then he said some- 


thing like this: “Of course, that has nothing to do 


with the case. You will go into the study of sound 
just the same—but (and he looked sorrowfully at 
hit) if what you say is really true, I pity you from 
the depths of my heart. Think what a confession 
of ignorance it is and always will be all your life. 
You are shut out from a world as beautiful in its 
own way as the Garden of Eden in its way. It is 
all too bad. It ought not to have been. When you 
were a boy, some kind teacher should have taken 
you in hand. Poor fellow! Poor fellow! And 
then socially what a limitation! You can never be 
interested in the great musicians, in the great 
operas, and the lives of these musicians are teeming 
with interest. All truly educated people know 
about them and about what they wrote and what 
their writing has meant to the world. It is a crying 
shame that any soul should have thus been left in 
darkness, and all for the lack of a little help at the 
proper time.” And then he walked away leaving 
a surprised and much impressed little group of 
students. The quietest among them was the erst- 
while boastful monotone. This incident made so 
deep an impression upon me that ever since I have 
preached the gospel of music. Even in the child 
life itself as carried on from day to day, irrespective 
of what its training will mean hereafter, it is dis- 
tinctly worth while. The singing of lullabies to 
dolly and to the little baby brothers and sisters, the 
singing of the Christmas carols, of the national 
hymns, are all full of charm to the children. It is a 
mode of expression of feeling unique. Like the 
drama it has its own method of interpretation and 
no other can approach it: God pity the man unable 
to join with his fellows in the national hymn of his 
country. God pity the woman unable to sing a 
lullaby to the babe on her breast.—Address. 
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THE DENVER JUVENILE IMPROVEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. 


BY HELEN GREY. 


About three years ago a boy of nine years stood 
before the Denver Juvenile court, weeping. The 
child was ill grown, with thin little features and 
ragged, dirty clothes that advertised the lack of 
parental care. His air of assumed bravado gave 
place to hopeless despair as the case proceeded in 
court. The boy who sat in the prisoner’s chair, his 
feet dangling above the floor, was accused by a 
small tradesman of breaking into his store and 
stealing a quantity of cakes and things to eat, and 
some cheap jewelry that lay as evidence on the 
lawyer’s table. 

Four men and three women took the stand and 
swore to the theft and to the boy’s general bad 
character. Not one of them had a word of kindli- 
ness for the cowering little figure. Even his par- 
ents were not present till sent for. 

The boy had been an habitual truant from school 
and could not read. He did not know what an oath 
in court meant nor the meaning of many of the 
words used in the complaint read against him. 

When the testimony was all in the child stood up 
before the court to receive sentence, sobbing 
hysterically. 

“Come up here, son, so I can have a look at 
you,” Judge Lindsey said, and he drew him close 
with a loving arm, while the boy sobbed so loudly 
that he could be heard outside of the big court- 
room. The judge dismissed the case, saying 
he would take the case under advisement. The 
plaintiff and witnesses, looking for a long term of 
banishment for the boy in the reform school, ex- 
changed glances of disapproval and protests against 
such “softness.” 

The policeman who had arrested the. boy and 
who knew him at home, a big, kindly man, said: 
“Judge, it’s the kindest thing you can do to send 
him to Golden, where he can get some schooling 
and learn a trade, for his home is ‘bum.’ ” 

“In God’s name, must we make this child a crim- 
inal before we can teach him a trade and to become 
a decent citizen!” was the reply. 

Leading the child, sobbing and clinging desper- 
ately to him, into his chambers, Judge Lindsey 
talked to him a long time. He had grown up where 
thieving was common and looked upon as a matter 
of course. The child’s mother had died to be re- 
placed by a stepmother who looked upon the boy 
as an undesirable member of her growing family. 

He took the child home to dinner with him, on 
the way buying him shoes and a new suit of clothes 
and all the things necessary to a boy’s wardrobe. 
In the evening he took the boy to the theatre and 
went home with him to his own home, for he knew 
he would not find the parents at home until it was 
very late. He had a long talk with them and left 
them with a new and undreamed-of view of the 
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child in their home. They were only guardians of 
the boy under the supervision of the state. They 
had been negligent of their guardianship and now 
the state was going to take a hand and see to it 
that they reformed. 


The parents were put under suspended sentence 
for contributory participation in the boy’s crime by 
neglecting him. They were in danger of both fine 
and imprisonment on failure to take care of the 
boy, give him proper food and clothing and see that 
he went to school regularly. The child was made 
a regular member of the Juvenile Court with a pro- 
bation officer to look after him and his parents and 
report lapses. 

No record of crime was written against him. 
Judge Lindsey holds that the minor is less respon- 
sible for his moral affairs than he is for his financial 
standing. He places him in the same relation to 
the law when he comes under it for moral reasons 
as he does when the child comes under the juris- 
diction of the probate division of the law, as need- 
ing a guardian only. . 

This boy, like Marguerite of “Faust,” was “only 
one.” 

Calling a meeting of the men who had stood by 
him, Judge Lindsey asked them to finance a boys 
club that he planned to meet the needs of the boys 
whose homes were deficient, who needed instead of 
punishment for wrong, the things the little defend- 
ant needed so desperately, an example of the right. 
The result was the Denver Juvenile Improvement 
Association, incorporated, with pleasant club rooms, 
with music and games and books and papers; a 
class in printing, one in shoemaking; a brass band 
of thirty-five pieces with a competent teacher; an 
orchestra that is doing incredibly good work for 
the boys have talent; fine shower baths that give 
the children of poverty a chance to keep clean and 
learn what it means. They own a summer camp 
in Platte Canon, to which the children are 
for a two weeks’ camping in squads of twenty, 
something after the manner of the Fresh Air Fund 
service of the East. The Association also has an 
employment bureau which finds work f 
who may need it. 

To this Association belong all chi d «n whos¢ 


taken 


r anv boy 


homes are deficient, as well as the news boys and 
a class of boys who are grouped under the head of 
“honorary delinquents.” This last the 
greatest compliment to the work of Judge Lindsey 
and the surest record of his success in reaching the 
right spot in the heart of boys. They are boys who 
have come to him, voluntarily, telling him that they 
have been doing things they know from what their 
friends who have been in the court have told them, 
will surely bring them to arrest and trouble. The 
bovs, knowing that he could send them to the Re- 
form School (and every free boy has a horror of 
confinement), have confessed to thefts which the 
police had record of. 
stood by the boy and often got him out of his 


group is 


In every case the judge has 
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trouble, where it was feasible, sending the boy to 
confess and restore the stolen goods. As often he 
has gone himself, redeemed stolen goods that had 
been pawned, arresting the pawnbroker and pun- 
ishing him instead of the boy whom he had helped 
to crime and from whose crime he had benefited. 

The boys soon discovered that any boy who was 
a delinquent and “friend of Judge Lindsey” could 
get 2 good place to work because he had a good 
reputation that he was starting and that had held 
good in hundreds of other cases. Boys who 
wanted to go to work were continually coming to 
the judge asking how they, too, could belong to 
the Juvenile Court. All of these boys were needing 
the Juvenile Association which now meets their 
need without giving any stain of the law broken. 

The Association is under the direction of Judge 
Lindsey who personally knows every boy and is on 
terms of friendship with him and usually with his 
parents as well. The probation officers are mem- 
bers and directors. The boys are taught high 
ideals and brought into association with th things 
that are good in life instead of the bad. This, 
Judge Lindsey says, is all that is needed to make 
children grow up clean and right. 

The majority of boys who are brought before the 
Juvenile Court are the sons of widows. The 
mother is away from home at work trying to take 
the part of father as well as mother. The club 
gives her boy a place to be safe in, instead of alone 
at home in rooms probably without comfort, or on 
the street seeking any adventure that offers. The 
Association particularly heeds these children, giv- 
ing sympathy and aid to the mothers and often 
financial help. 

The aim of the Denver court is to do away with 
the reform school idea and to strengthen home ties. 
In all his work with four thousand odd boys, only 
about two hundred have been sent to Golden, the 
State Reformatory. and not one boy has been sent 
up as a punishment, they have been made to see 
that going to the school was their only chance of 
growing up decent. In almost every case the boy 
was sent up because his home life was too bad to 
be tolerated. The boy is returned to his home after 
his appearance in court. His parents, rich or poor, 
are made to understand they are responsible for 
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the young life, and home ties are made firmer in 
place of being broken by separation and the stain 
that comes to the family when the child is sent to 
a state institution. 

Judge Lindsey hopes to see a national Associa- 
tion co-operating with the Denver Association, 
with a national organ published to amalgamate and 
report on the work all over the United States. 

In the face of the fact that his court and the laws 
he has created have given a new method to the 
handling of children delinquents that has made him 
one of the most prominent of all the workers of our 
country, Judge Lindsey says of the Juvenile Im- 
provement Association: “I believe the work of the 
Association is of supreme value. The court deals 
with results. The Association deals with causes.” 


_ B>-e-4+* 
~~ > 


TWENTY-FIVE WAYS OF SAYING THE SAME 
THING. 

Perhaps there is no single line of poetry in the English 
language that will admit of the transposition of its 
wording without affecting the sense equally with the 
following well-known and beautiful picture line of Gray, 
taken from his “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” It shows twenty-five different readings, all 
nearly equally beautiful and each expressing the poet's 
original thought:— 





The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
The weary plowman plods his homeward way. 
The plowman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
His homeward way the weary p!owman plods. 
His homeward way the plowman, weary, plods. 
The weary plowman homeward plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
His way the weary plowman homeward plods. 
His way the plowman, weary. homeward plods. 
His way the plowman homeward. weary, plods. 
His homeward weary way the plowman p!ods 
Weary, the plowman homeward p!ods his way. 
Weary, the plowman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward, his way the weary plowman plods. 
Homeward, his way the p'owman weary plods. 
Homeward, his weary way the plowman plods. 
The plowman, homeward, weary plods his way. 
His weary way, the plowman homeward plods. 
His weary way, the homeward plowman plods. 
Homeward, the plowman plods his weary way. 
Homeward, the weary plowman plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, his way homeward plods. 
The plowman pleds his weary homeward way. 
Weary, the plowman his homeward way plods. 
Weary, his homeward way the plowman plods. 
—September “Scrap Book.” 


BE EF en AONE AE OA 





COLLEGE. 


To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count nature a familiar acquaintance 
and art an intimate: friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of one’s own; to carry the key of the world’s library in one’s pocket, and 
feel its resources behind one in whatever task he undertakes; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasm and co-operate with others for commcn ends; to learn marne1s 
from students who are gentlemen and form character under professors who are Christians 


—these are the returns of a COLLEGE for the best four years of one’s life.—With 
permission of President William DeWitt Hyde, LL. D., Bowdoin College, 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
(II. ) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. GARRETT, 


Sac City, Iowa. 


SOME THINGS TO BE DONE THIS TERM. 


5. A good collection of weed seed should be 
made by the boys and girls this fall. The varieties 
should be kept separate, put into small bottles, and 
labeled. You will want to germinate these seeds 
in water or cotton next spring so you can study 
the root or underground stem development. The 
method of exterminating any particular kind of 
weed must depend upon two things, the time of the 
formation of the seed and the character of the root, 
hence the necessity of knowing something about 
these two things. 

Directions for the study of the roots will be given 
at the proper time. In the meantime, gather the 
seeds, and if you can find out the name of the weed 
from which you obtained them, label the bottle in 
which you put the seed. Make a drawing of the 
weed, write a full description of it in your notebook, 
and especially describe the seed pod and the ar- 
rangement of the seeds in it. 

I know some boys and girls who think they have 
learned these things from their experiments with 
weed seeds. 

The seeds which grew this year will not sprout 
this fall. The exception to this is the seed of wild 
mustard. Try it and see. 

If you keep a cocklebur for two or three years 
it will grow just as well as it would the year after 
it was produced. There are two seeds in it, and 
one may grow this vear and the other next year, 
or both may be made to grow in the same year. 
No matter which side of the bur may be up when 
you plant it, the lower seed, or the seed which re- 
ceives the more constant supply of moisture, will 
always sprout first. 

The seed of horseweed will sprout better when 
planted three inches deep than when planted one 
inch deep, but they will not sprout when buried five 
inches deep. 

Weed seeds will not grow through more than 
three inches of soil. The stinkweed is probably the 
only weed whose seed is injured by remaining on 
the stalk through the winter. Weeds grow in their 
native locality, generally, and when they migrate 
they go cast, west, or south. Their seed is there- 
fore matured and dried on the stalk before there is 
any danger of freezing. The cultivated plants are 
carried by man out of their native place, and they 
sometimes reauire assistance in maturing their 
seed. For instance, corn is a native of Mexico. It 
was carried northward and eastward by the In- 
dians, and in the course of time it changed its char- 
acteristics so as to adjust itself to the changed cli- 
matic conditions, 


4, Have the pupils look for cocoons in the 
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orchard or on the box elder trees. They will prob- 
ably find a leaf-case containing the pupa of the bag- 
worm, too. Put up a few of the cocoons in the 
schoolroom and keep them until they open. From 
them vou can learn the process of transformation, 
and it is typical of the metamorphosis of the codling 
moth, corn-root worm, and other pests which you 
will want to study. 

The codling moth ig the pest which destroys at 
least one-fourth of the apple crop each year. Just 
after the apple blossoms fall, this moth flies about 
the orchard and deposits from fifty to 300 eggs in 
as many young apples. The larvae or “worms” 
soon hatch, eat their way into the apples, cause 
them to ripen prematurely, aad to drop as windfalls. 
You have seen these worms in the cores of early 
ripened apples. When the apple falls the worm 
makes way to the nearest tree, 
climbs the trunk to the first ridge of bark or shelter 
he tinds, and there spins the cocoon web and goes 
into the pupa stage. 


comes out, his 


The moth soon emerges from 
the cocoon and begins business again on the apples. 

Boys can trap these larvae in the spring by wrap- 
ping a band of cloth around the trunk of the tree 
three or four weeks after the blossoms fall. The 
band should be about three inches wide, and it 
should be drawn tight and pinned. The larvae will 
stop under this band to spin the cocoons. Remove 
the band at the end of each week, and burn the 
larvae and cocoons you have captured. You mav 
sometimes collect as many as 100 larvae from a 
tree in a week. 

The preventive measures usually employed by 
orchard growers is to spray the trees when the 
blossoms are falling with a solution of arsenate of 
lead, or with a solution of five pounds of copper 
sulphate, five pounds of lime, and eight ounces of 
paris green to 100 gallons of water. 


———-— — --— 0+ © -0-@ 0 @ 0 OO 


WHAT IT IS TO THINK. 
BY HUXLEY. 


Do you know what it is to think? It is to still 
the voices of revery and sentiment, and the inclina- 
tions of nature, and to listen to the language of rea- 
son; it is to analyze and discriminate; it is to ask 
the why and the wherefore of things, to estimate 
them at their real worth. and to give them their 
proper names; it is to distingish between what is 
of opinion and what is of speculation—what of 
reason and inference, and what of fancy and 
it is to give the true and the false 
their respective values ; 


imagination ; 
it is to lay down a clearly- 
defined line between what is of true science and 
what is of surmise and conjecture; it is to know 
where one’s knowledge ends and where one’s igno- 
rance begins; above all, it is to arrive at that con- 
dition of mind in which one can determine how and 
when to express what he knows, and in which one 
performs the more difficult task of abstaining from 
speaking about that of which he knows nothing 
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A WIGWAM 


A LOG CABIN 


Conversation :— ‘ 
Discuss the houses in the pictures on this 
page. Tell how many of them‘you have 
seen; when and where. If you live in one of 
them, tell which one. Which do you like best? 

Why? 
Tell all you can about the people who live in the 
wigwam and the other houses. 
Where would you go to find houses like these? 
What scenery would you find about each house? 
Where do the people cook, eat, and sleep? 

























A CITY HOUSE AN APARTMENT HOUSE 


Bring to school all the pictures of homes that 
you can find. 

Tell all you can about these homes. 

Tell about the people who live in them. 
Expressive Activities :— 

Make some or all of these houses of wood, card- 
beard, paper, or other material that you can get, 
and place them on the sand table. 

Make and put around each house what should 
be there. 

Written Exercise :— 

Choose one of the houses for a subject, and write 
a paragraph together, telling what it is made of, 
where it stands, and its appearance. 

Each one choose a house not already chosen 
and write a paragraph about it. 
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Write in a few sentences what you think a good 


paragraph is. 


Compare this statement with the one that you 


have written in your blank book. 


Which statement is better? 


Conversation :— 


Tell all the uses of houses that you can. 


A GERMAN CASTLE AN ESKIMO’S HOME 


Do you suppose that when people first had 


houses, they were all like our Indian wigwams or 
were they of different kinds? 
so? 


Why do you think 


What parts of the house do you think are 
necessary ? 

What parts could we get along without? 

Why do we have what we could get along 


2 without? 
ee. Written Exercise :— 


ga: 


Write together on the blackboard a com- 
position in good paragraphs on “What Parts 
of a House Are Necessary?” 

Each write paragraphs giving reasons why we 
have some things that we could do without. 
Conversation :-— 

Can you tell from the pictures anything about 
the countries in which these houses are found and 
about the people who live in them? 


A SOUTH AFRICAN HUT 


A SWISS MOUNTAIN HOME 


Which would probably be found in hot coun- 
tries and which in cold? 
Written Exercise:— 

Select one of the houses and write about it, tell- 
ing several things that you think must be true 
about the people living in it. 

Find out from books or magazines all you can 
about the people and house, and see how nearly 
r-ght you were in your guesses. 

Write two paragraphs, one telling about the 
guessing game, and the other telling how nearly 
right you were in your guessing—From “Guide 
Book to English.” Book I. Copyright by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1907, by permission. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(VIII.) 
THE ELEMENTARY OR PIVOTAL PERIOD. 


The pivotal period with a wayward boy, who is 
not studious, whose circumstances are such that he 
has no hope of going to college for the sport there 
is in it, is in the last three grades. 

In the third, fourth, and fifth grades, one hun- 
dred and two boys to one hundred girls; in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, sixty-two boys 
to one hundred girls, a shrinkage of forty per 
cent. is the story in one city that is not exceptionai. 
The forty per cent. of the boys who drop out before 
the pivotal period furnish most of the common 
criminals, common paupers, common degenerates. 

To prevail upon wayward boys to stay by the 
school through this period is to do the boys and 
the country an unmeasured service. The fact that 
they are there is of itself a guarantee that things 
will be better than they would have been other- 
wise. 

There is a woman principal in Burlington, 
Iowa, who has been several years at the head of 
two large grammar schools of radically different 
character, and in each school she has kept the same 
proportion of boys from the fifth to the eighth 
grade. Who can estimate the worth of that woman 
to the city, to the country, to the boys? But the 
being there is only one element of the virtue. 
This period is pivotal in the mental, social, moral 
life of a boy. 

Character is established purpose, is rhythm in 
mental and emotional life, is the lining up of one- 
self in consistent activity, is developed personality. 

Arrested development is characterless, purpose- 
less, inconsistent activity—chaos, in mental and 
emotional life. For a wayward boy to leave school 
at the end of the fifth grade is to deprive him of 
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the direction and guidance which tend to poise and 
purpose which make for character. 

While there must be practice and development 
in all fundamentals, and their application, there 
needs to be great variety in subjects, and constant 
advance in power. Marking time is wholly out of 
place. Manual training, commercial arithmetic, 
commercial geography, civics, anything and every- 
thing that has a manly, business side to it is ap- 
preciated in these years. Boys do not want to be 
pushed, and will not be driven, but they do like the 
consciousness of new conquests, of new power. 


— ewe ee 
ve o-o 


THE TEACHERS HAVE MADE OHIO. 

Ohio has been distinctly a state of rare manhood 
and womanhood. Her record in growing presi- 
dents is universally appreciated, but it is not as 
well understood that she has produced great jurists, 
physicians, financiers, corporationists, and_re- 
formers. 





In this connection one fact is significant, namely, 
that most of her prominent men in all walks of life 
have been school teachers. The following state- 
meni is important in this connection. What is here 
shown to be true of one county is typical of the en- 
tire state, and it is more true of Ohio than of any 
other equal population in the world. 

Lawrence county is on the Ohio river, with 
Ironton as the chief city, as the only considerable 
town. The figures are those given by J. O. 
Yates, an attorney for eighteen years in Ironton. 
The conditions are those of eighteen years ago, be- 
cause he had occasion to look them up at that time, 
but the situation is not materially changed to-day, 
has not differed perceptibly in the eighteen years. 

Mr. Yates says: “When I began the prac- 
tice of law at Ironton, Lawrence county, O., I found 
the majority of the physicians of the city and county 
had been school teachers; twenty-two out of the 
twenty-five lawyers had been Lawrence county 
school teachers. I found the following positions 
filled with former Lawrence county school teach- 
ers: One member of the board of county commis- 
sioners; the auditor and his deputy; the probate 


judge; the county treasurer; his deputy; the’ 


sheriff; recorder; county clerk and prosecuting at- 
torney; the superintendency of the county infirm- 
ary; the engrossing clerk of the Ohio legislature. 

“Our city engineer, our representative in the 
Ohio legislature, our district congressman elected 
from this county had all been school teachers. 

“Our United States deputy postmaster and two 
members of the board of United States pension 
examiners had been Lawrence county school teach- 
ers. 

“The judge upon the common pleas bench was 
an old school teacher, and every one that has 
served upon the bench since | have been at the bar 
has been a school teacher, the present incumbeni 
being a former Lawrence county school teacher. 
Judge Cherrington, of the circuit bench, elected 
from Lawrence county, who has held the position 
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ever since that court was organized, was a former 
school teacher of the county. 

“The predecessor and successor of the auditor 
whom I found in office, together with their depu- 
ties, had all been school teachers. of Lawrence 
county. The present incumbent has also been a 
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Lawrence county school teacher. The sheriff’s 
office was at the time and has ever since been al- 
most solely controlled by former county teachers. 
The predecessor of the prosecuting attorney whom 
I found in office, and the two who succeeded him, 
had been Lawrence county school teachers. 

“Hon. Ralph Leete, one of the lawyers practicing 
when I began, was at one time a member of the 
Ohio legislature, and was practically the author of 
the Ohio Municipal Code. 

“Judge W. W. Johnson, a former judge of the 


‘Ohio supreme court, was a former teacher of Law- 


rence county, and was judge of our common pleas 
bench here before being elected to the supreme 
court.” 


——- <b> 
— SS - 


THE NEW LIBRARIAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


On the 9th day of January, 1907, Colonel Isaac 
Edwards Clarke, who, since 1871, had been con- 
nected with the Bureau of Education, and, since 
1882, had held the title of collector and compiler 
of statistics, died at the age of seventy-six years. 
Colonel Clarke was widely known for his compila- 
tion of literature on instruction in art,and manual 
training which appeared in four large volumes, 
1885 to 1898, issued by the Bureau of Education, 
under the title “Art and Industry,” and also for his 
monograph entitled, “Art and Industrial Educa- 
tion,” contributed to the series prepared under the 
editorship of President Nicholas Murray Butler 
for the Paris Exposition. 

W. Dawson Johnston of Rhode Island has 
been appointed collector and compiler of statistics 
to succeed Colonel Clarke, and is assigned to duty 
as librarian of the Bureau of Education, at a sal- 
ary of $2,400 per annum. 

Mr. Johnston is a graduate of Brown University 
in the class of 1893. He was a graduate student in 
sociology in the University of Chicago, 1893-94, 
and in history in Harvard University, 1897-98. He 
received the degree of A. M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1898. 

During the years 1894-97 he was instructor in 
history in the University of Michigan, and, subse- 
quent to study at Harvard University, an instruc- 
tor in history at Brown University. In the year 
1900, he was appointed first assistant in the divi- 
sion of bibliography in the library of Congress. 
He remained an assistant in that library until his 
appointment to his present position. He is secre- 
tary of the Bibliographical Society, and editor of 
its Bulletin. He is also author of the History of 
the Library of Congress, and a contributor to li- 
brary and other journals. 

In his new position, Mr. Johnston will have 
charge, under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, of the library of the Bureau 
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and of its reorganization with a view, first, to ren- 
dering it more useful in the preparation of the re- 
ports and other publications of the Bureau; sec- 
ondly, to facilitating the investigation of educa- 
tional problems by advanced students, teachers, 
educational administrators, public commissions, 
and legislative committees; thirdly, to doing what 
can be done from this centre in the way of promot- 
ing the efficiency of school libraries and co-opera- 


tion between public schools and public libraries 
generally. 


, 





PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has appropri- 
ated five thousand dollars for an educational com- 
mission to codify the school laws of the state, and 
Governor .Stuart has appointed seven men, each 
eminent in his department of education, upon that 
commission: State Superintendent Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, president of the commission; Dr. 
George M. Phillips of West Chester, representing 
the State Normal schools, secretary; Superinten- 
dent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting cities of the first class; Superintendent 
James M. Coughlin of Wilkesbarre, representing 
cities of the second class; David B. Oliver, presi- 
dent of the Allegheny Board of Education, repre- 
senting school boards, and John S. Rilling, lawyer, 
of Erie, and William Lander, Riddlesburg. 

This will be of great service to the state edu- 
cationally, and, added to all that has been done 
for the promotion of education in the past few 
years, will place the Keystone state at the front. 





MODERN STANDARDS. 

An admirable sample of the twentieth century 
standards is that of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health as to the coriditions where cows aré 
kept. The barn must be clean, well lighted and 
properly ventilated; the cows must have no less 
than 500 cubic feet of air space per capita; horses 
be not kept in the same part of the barn as cows, 
and pigs be not kept in or under the barn; the 
premises must be well drained; manure pe not 
stored near the cows nor allowed to accumulate 
in the yard; hay be not kept over the cows nor in 
such a position as to impart dust to the air of the 
tie-up; the cows be clean; the water supply be of 
good character, and the milk be not handled or 
stored in or near the tie-up. Have school author- 
ities as high standards for the sanitary conditions 
of rural school buildings? 


<b 
_— - 


THE PROPRIETOR RECEIVES THE KICKS. 


In Dayton, there is one of the largest depart- 
ment stores of the country, outside a national met- 
ropolis, and the head of the firm receives all com- 
plaints, whether by letter or in person. If a cus- 
tomer expresses one word of dissatisfaction to a 
clerk, he is taken at once to the proprietor, who lis- 
tens attentively to his story. If a complaint is 
made as to the quality of any article purchased, 
the reply is made by the chief man. It is needless 
to say that from the boys to the various depart- 
ment buyers, every one is alert to prevent any 
complaints. On the other hand the chronic 
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kicker is advised to trade elsewhere, as the chief 
is too busy to hear senseless complaints. The pro- 
prietor says that it is the only place in the estab- 
lishment where no one can be hired to take the 
place of the proprietor. 


ct iene > 
> 4 > 


THE BIG TWENTY. 


The twenty American colleges that lead in the 
number of students enrolled are: Harvard, 5,343; 
Valparaiso, Indiana, 5,141; Chicago, 5,079; Michi- 
gan, 4,800; Columbia, 4,643; Illinois, 4,300; Min- 
nesota, 4,025; College of the City of New York, 
3,905; Northwestern, 3,863; Pennsylvania, 3,588 ; 
Pratt Institute, 3,489; Cornell, 3,399; Yale, 3,200; 
New York, 3,200; Wisconsin, 3,166; Rochester 
A. & M., 3,165; Temple College, Philadelphia, 
3,107 ; California, 3,005; Syracuse, 3,004, and Ne- 
braska, 2,914. 





Le e. 
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VERY FUNNY. 


A Chicago daily says that a rifle range for every 
public school is as good as accomplished!! Here 
:s the climax of the editorial in question: ‘To the 
public schools we look for the proper education 
of a tremendous majority of the children of this 
nation, ranging in extent of endeavor from proba- 

ie policemen to possible presidents. Therefore 
should they be thoroughly equipped for life, 
whether destined to contend with burglars or with 
bears. In fact the establishment of rifle ranges 
at all public schools is as good as accomplished.” 

If you have seen anything funnier than that 
send it aiong. 





_ , 
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Granvilie Stanley Hall, who in an address at 
Chautauqua, opposed the sending of missionaries 
to China, and uttered praises of Confucianism, has 
been president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., since 1888. He has been professor of psy- 
chology in Antioch College and at Johns Hopkins 
University, and he-was lecturer on psychology at 
Harvard and at Williams College. Dr. Hall was 
born at Ashfield, Mass., in 1846, and was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1867. Subse- 
que..tly he studied in Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg, 
and Leipsic. Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and the 
University of Michigan have conferred degrees on 
him. He is the author of several books, and is the 
founder and editor of the American Journal of 
Psychology. 


As an example of the London board of educa- 
tion’s explicit provision for all duties of teachers 
and school keepers, the following is of interest: ‘A 
piano should not be placed near the fire or heating 
apparatus, nor in a position where it is likely to be 
damp. No article should be placed on the top of 
the instrument. Teachers should on no account 
allow pupils to assist in moving a piano. Every in- 
strument should be kept locked when not in use and 
a cover placed over it at the end of the day.” 


“May-pole Possibilities,” by Janette Carpenter 
Lincoln, is a great boon to playground teachers. 
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In view of the possibilities of the May pole it is 
simply wicked to put up a May-pole and leave it 
for children to use in the crude old way. 


Sixty per cent. of Massachusetts teachers have 
graduated front a normal school or college, and 
many of the others have attended one or the other, 
and no one is now employed without at least a 
high school education. 


All honor to the teachers of Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, who are to send one of their number to 
Great Britain to study the schools at the expense 
of the whole corps. 


Massachusetts State College at Ambherst ex- 
ceeds all records, having a genuine boom. Presi- 
dent Butterfield is a-doing things. We told you 
so. 


Immigration into Canada in the year 1898 was 
31,900. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, the number of immigrants was 252,038. 


Johnson’s “Education by Plays and Games” 
(Ginn & Co.) is one of the great contributions 
of the year to modern school efficiency. 


Chicago University received in gifts in the last 
academic year $5,926,989, or virtually six millions, 
the largest amount in any one year. 

An adequate lakes-to-gulf canal could be com- 


pleted for $27,000,000, or for one-fourth the annual 
appropriation for our foolish navy. 


In many cities the school enrollment for the first 
week was less than last year’s first week. This will 
need explanation. 


There are 16,500,000 in public schools of the 
United States and 1,350,000 in the private schools. 


A university needs a summer school department 
as much as it needs a department of philosophy. 


The University of Missouri opens with 2,011, an 
increase of 406 more than a year ago. 


South Dakota Institutes had an attendance two 
and a half times as great as last year. 


The population of the whole of the Dominion 
of Canada equals that of Illinois. 


Sumter, S. C., comes near being the banner 
citv of the state, educationally. 


He who fights for his “rights” is sure not to care 
for the rights of others. 

Tufts has a freshman class of 150, or twenty per 
cent. increase. 

The South is having a_ glorious educational 
awakening. 

New York city gained 21,902 pupils the _ last 
year. 


Higher salaries mean higher standards. 


637,387 pupils in Boston public schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TRAGEDY OF CARELESSNESS. 


The head-on collision which occurred near Ca- 
naan, New Hampshire, on the Boston & Maine 
railroad early in the morning of September 15 was 
one of the most tragic incidents in the history of 
railroading in New England. An express train, run- 
ning south at high speed, making up lost time, 
and a fast freight running north, came into colli- 
sion on the single track, just around a curve, and 
the baggage car of the passenger train tele- 
scoped the coach behind, killing twenty-five of the 
passengers and injuring as many more. Both en- 
gineers thought that they had a clear track ahead, 
and both were justified in thinking so, for they were 
running under orders. But an error had been 
made in transmitting the orders: a cipher had been 
mistaken for a figure 4; and trains 30 and 34 had 
been thus confused. That was all: yet twenty-five 
human lives were the penalty for the error. 


ENTER OKLAHOMA. 


The voters of Oklahoma have accepted the 
voluminous and much-discussed constitution by a 
heavy majority, as was anticipated; and the Dem- 
ocrats, as was also anticipated, have carried the 
new state, electing their governor, most of the five 
congressmen, and a large majority in the Legis- 
lature, which will ensure them two United States 
senators. The constitution has yet to be approved 
by the President, but, peculiar as it is in some of 
its provisions, it is likely to be approved, if it is not 
found to be actually at variance with the Federal 
constitution. The state adjoins Kansas and Texas, 
but politically, it is clear that it is to be allied with 
the latter rather than the former. It comes into 
the Union with a larger population than any new 
state has had, at the date of its admission, the cen- 
sus recently taken showing that it might claim 
seven congressmen instead of five. Another in- 
teresting circumstance is that the new state has ac- 
cepted state prohibition. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA GRAFT. 
It is encouraging to note that both criminal and 


civil proceedings have been begun against the 
chief persons implicated in the outrageous graft 


which attended the building of the Pennsylvania 
capitol at Harrisburg. The architect who collected 
nearly half a million dollars in commissions, the 
congressman-contractor who “soaked” the _ state 
to the extent of two million dollars for supplying 
it with steel filing-cases, the contractor for light- 
ing fixtures and furniture who collected more 
than five million dollars for chandeliers by the 
pound, and for cubic feet of air-space under furni- 
ture, and eight or ten other contractors and state 
officials who perpetrated frauds or connived at 
them, are all on the list for prosecution. The 
state ought to get some of its money back, and 
there qught to be several cells newly occupied at 
the penitentiary, 


THE CHICAGO CHARTER REJECTED. 


All the time and labor which were expended in 
the framing of a new charter for Chicago prove to 
have been thrown away, for the charter was re- 
jected by the voters at the special election held on 
September 17. Only about one-half of the regis- 
tered vote was polled, and the majority against the 
charter was more than 62,000. These figures sug- 
gest both a large amount of indifference and a 
large amount of active hostility. The latter was 
chiefly among the saloon-keepers who feared that 
the new instrument would interfere with their Sun- 
day trade, and among the tax-payers who dreaded 
higher taxation, under the provision of the new 
charter which allowed a tax as high as seven per 
cent of the valuation. The proposed charter was 
by no means a perfect instrument, for it was tin- 
kered by the Legislature after it had been framed 
by the Charter Convention ; but the existing char- 
ter, framed in 1872, is so crude and so antiquated 
that it is hard to see how the city can get along 
under it. 

PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The representatives of the five Central Ameri- 
can republics, in conference at Washington, have 
signed a protocol accepting the invitation of the 
United States and Mexico to meet at that city 
early in November, to negotiate an agreement 
providing for permanent peace. f course, 
is not final; and even after the treaty of peace is 
framed, there can be no assurance that it will be 
kept. But the hot-headed statesmen of these re- 
publics are beginning to understand that they can- 
not go on indefinitely raising disturbance without 
subjecting themselves to discipline at the hands of 
their stronger and more orderly neighbors. There 


“his, ( 


is good reason for believing that the new compact 
will mark the beginning of a new and less turbu- 
lent era in Latin America. 
to be intervention by the 
Mexico. 


If not, there will have 
United States and 


THE RUSSIAN CHAOS. 

Two bits of news are grouped by an accidental 
but significant coincidence in a despatch from St. 
Petersburg. One is the announcement that the 
Czar has given orders for the creation of a new 
regiment of specially chosen Life Guards, for the 
protection of his person, the men to be drawn from 
regiments throughout the entire 
on the personal 


Russian 
recommendation of 


army, 
their com 
manders, who are to be held personally account- 
able for their good behavior. The other is the 
summary of police statistics for the month of Au- 
gust. These show, on one side of the ledger, the 
carrying out of thirty-one sentences of death; and 
on the other side, the assassination of 309 persons, 
For this 
month at least it would appear that the “Reds” 
were ahead in the score, 


107 of whom were government officials 
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DAILY SELF-EXAMINATION,—(I.) 
BY LIVINGSTON SELTZER, 
Pottsville, Pa. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
Can you give yourself “100”? 
Am I interested, alert, and enthusiastic? 
Am I progressive, considerate, and sympathetic? 
Do I come to school early every day? 
Do I follow my program and course of study 
strictly? 
Is my program well regulated and well balanced? 
Do I make myself useful in the community out- 
side of the schoolroom? 
Is my schoolroom tasefully decorated? 
Do I subscribe for school journals? 


Am I prompt in paying for the subscriptions 
when they expire? 


Do I ventilate the schoolroom by means of a 
thermometer? 

Do I “pick” at pupils? 

Do I speak too loud or too much? 

Do I give unnecessary directions? 

Do I give orders and immediately change them? 

Do I use the voice when the eyes would be more 
effective? 

Do I threaten or scold? 

Am I noisy and demonstrative? 

Am I gloomy, crusty, and cross? 

Do I govern and teach with reference to the de- 
velopment of character, self-direction, and self- 
control on the part of my pupils? 

Do I resort to corporal punishment? 

Am I pleasant and cheerful in manner? 

Am I prepared to present the lessons of the day 
in a clear, concise, and logical manner? 

Do I insist upon absolute attention and do I gain 
this by proper means? 


Is it forced or is it sponta- 
neous? 


Do I discriminate between important and unim- 
portant points? ‘ 

Do I consider the ability of my pupils and assign 
lessons accordingly ?—Circular to Teachers. 


jet +0-O>+0+-4+0> 
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A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


The Register and Leader of Des Moines tells a 
stcry ~vhich ought not to be true of a blue Presby- 
terian :— 

“Flushed with success after cleaning up $100,- 
000 in Wall street, Professor E. T. Eaton, presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian College at Deer Lodge, 
Mont., came to Des Moines to-day and told his 
former college friends how it happened. Refused 
by Andrew Carnegie $50,000 for his college, Pro- 
fessor Eaton went East and bearded the lion in its 
den. On the advice of friends on the ‘street,’ he 
was enabled to net a comfortable fortune out of 
the market without putting up a cent, the friends 
doing the speculating for him.” 





—-—————-— @-@-eQ-e@-e- 


Give no heed to the “figures”’ 


about physical 
deterioration. 


There have. been no adequate meas- 
urements of any kind in Europe or America as yet 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION.—(IV.) 
BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
NERVOUS TROUBLES AND MENTAL DEFECTS. 





Teachers and medical inspectors of the schools 
should investigate children who 
physical and mental symptoms. 


show certain 


Especially should 


‘they take notice of the presence of these symptoms 


in a child who did not formerly show them. 

Restlessness and inability to stand or sit quietly, 
in a previously quiet child, especially if to this is 
added irritability of temper and loss of self-control, 
as shown by crying for trifles, or inability to keep 
the attention fixed. 

There may also be present quick, twitching 
movements of the muscles of the trunk, face, and 
especially of the hands, fingers, arms, or legs. If 
severe, these may cause the child to drop things, 
render its work awkward, or interfere with button- 
ing the clothes, writing, or drawing. Such children 
are often scolded for being inattentive or careless. 

These symptoms are the slighter ones of chorea 
(St. Vitus’ dance). With these should not be con- 
founded other forms of twitching of muscles, such 
as the blinking of the evelids, the slower twisting 
movements of the face or shoulders, or other parts 
of the body, often called habit spasms, which mav 
be due to defects of vision, adenoid growths, or 
other reflex causes. 
ally need 


These latter cases do not usu 
to be withdrawn from school work, 
though often requiring treatment; while the former 
class should be removed from school at once, both 
for the child’s sake, and to prevent an epidemic of 
imitative movements, such as sometimes occurs. 

Another class of symptoms requiring investiga- 
tion are repeated faintings, especially if the child’s 
lips become blue; attacks, often only momentary, 
in which the child stares fixedly and does not reply 
to question, or in which he suddenly stops speak- 
ing or whatever he is doing, and is unaware of what 
is going on about him. ‘These lapses of conscious- 
ness may be accompanied also by rolling up of the 
eyes, drooling, or unusual movements of the lips, 
and often appear like a “choking” attack. 

Sudden attacks of senseless movements of vari- 
ous sorts, such as twisting and pulling at the 
clothes or handkerchief, fumbling aimlessly at the 
desk, especially if there is no recollection after- 
wards of what was done, are often another expres- 
sion of the same conditions.. 

Such attacks, particularly if repeated at varying 
intervals, even when not accompanied by complete 
loss of consciousness, are frequently as character- 
istic of epilepsy as the severe convulsions. 

Epileptic convulsions usually involve the entire 
body in sharp jerking movements, with blueness of 
the face or lips, complete loss of consciousness, and 
are usually followed by a period of sleep or drowsi- 
ness, and are frequently accompanied by frothing 
at the mouth, biting of the tongue, and occasionally 
by wetting or soiling of the clothes. 


Another class of convulsions is the hysterical, 
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which are Often difficult to distinguish. The 
hysterical conyulsion, however, differs from the epi- 
leptic in the following respects: The hysterical 
patient often shouts, cries, or raves, not only previ- 
ous to, but frequently. throughout the attack, and is 
often able to reply to questions during the convul- 
sion, ‘The epileptic gives a single cry, immediately 
followed by unconsciousness and the spasm. The 
movements in the hysterical convulsion are often 
accompanied by bowing of the body backward, and 
very frequently simulate intentional or voluntary 
movements, such as tearing the hair, pulling at the 
clothes, and such things; while the epileptic move- 
ments are characterized by their jerking or twitch- 
ing character. The hysterical patient, also, in place 
of a convulsion, may strike an attitude, such as of 
fear or entreaty, often accompanied by raving or 
singing. This again may follow the convulsion, 
taking the place of, and strikingly contrasted with, 
the almost invariable sleep of the epileptic, which 
is almost never seen in hysteria. Hysterical 
patients if they fall seldom injure themselves by the 
fall, as epileptics frequently do. Biting the tongue 
almost invariably indicates an epileptic seizure, as 
does wetting or soiling the clothes when it occurs. 
Cases of epilepsy, whether mild or severe, require 
treatment, and advice as to whether they should be 
removed from school. Many cases do not require 
to be withdrawn from school, and are benefited by 


its discipl-ne. 
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THE. LANGUAGE WE SPEAK. 
BY EUGENE WOOD. 

Woven goods wear out at last, but the words we 
speak have been made over and turned and dyed 
beyond the power of the most economical house- 
wife to conceive. They have come down to us 
from blood-thirsty ancestors who flaked flint knives 
to cut one another’s throats, and loved their chil- 
dren well enough to carve them dolls out of hard 
blocks of ivory, carrying a piece in their mouths 
for days and days so that the warmth and moisture 
would soften it enough to take the rude tool. They 
have those dolls now on shelves in dry and orderly 
museums, but the little girls that played “lady- 
come-to-see’”’ with them have been dust and ashes 
thousands upon thousands of years ago. Yet the 
words the little girls spoke are as truly blood-kin 
to the words we speak to-day as the little girls 
themselves were our relations. 

It is a pretty thought to consider how much the 
children of the world have had to do with smooth- 
ing down the roughness of our speech. Long, 
clumsy bunches of vocables, run all together in one, 
they shortened into case and tense inflections; and 
when the grammar became too complex it was 
ignored till our modern English is as near a gram- 
marless language as it can well be. It is a bother 
to remember that “I” and “he” must be used when 
they are the subjects of verbs, and “me” and “him” 
when they are the objects; and some day, perhaps, 
college professors will say, as common people now 
do: “Him and me went fishing.” 

You think not? Why, “you” is in the objective 
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case by rights, and no longer ago than when our 
King James’ Bible was made they said: “Woeunto 
you, ye lawyers!”—Munsey. 


~~ Oo 
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FIRST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


The first days of autumn surely vie with the rar- 
est of June. The insertion of an extra month of 
this kind and the omission of August entirely might 
meet the desires of many people. But, after all, 
we must have some corn-growing weather; hence 
we cannot spare even the misery of dog days. 

The blue of our autumn skies! Can Italy itself 
excel it? The writer is only a fireside traveler, so 
he cannot affirm from experience, but he holds very 
decided views, not wholly influenced by a partisan 
disposition of which he is too well aware. 





Again, 
can our sunsets be surpassed,—the green and gold 
ones of September? We must doubt it. The pe- 
culiar tint of green here referred to is seen at no 
other season. 

The days are warm and sunny, and may even be 
hot, and mosquitoes still linger. When our people 
are able to successfully fight these miserable pests 
in Cuha, Panama, and the Philippines, and even 
speak hopefully of the coast of New Jersey, what 
excuse have we for sitting helpless against their 
attacks in Boston and Providence! The writer is 
told by the authorities in the latter city that the 
municipal supineness is due to lack of funds. This 
seems a shameful confession in so wealthy a city. 
But this article is not to be a preachment—but 
rather a service of praise. 

At noonday the cicadas whir in the’trees, and 
about the crimson thistle-tops yellow butterflies or 
red admirals flirt in the sunshine. Around them, 
too, the charming yellowbirds are busy picking out 
seeds. We keep some big sunflowers for their spe- 
cial entertainment, and great fun do they have over 
them. There is a haze in the morning hanging 
over streams and rivers and marking their course. 
The clouds are still fleecy, and the breezes tempered 
the breath of 
tresses. 


with sweet clethra and maiden’s 


It is really autumn. Fields of yellow goldenrod 
and umber ferns, bespangled with asters, leave no 
chance for mistake. If one were set down in a 
New England meadow at this time, blindfold, and 
then suddenly, uninformed of the season, had his 
bandages removed, he could not mistake the time. 


He might, to be sure, see butter-and-eggs, 


ggs, violets, 


and May-weed, but he would know by their com- 
panions that these were merely making their p. p. 
c. They are, as it were, leaving cards on old friends, 
and announcing a winter withdrawal from society. 

Scarlet cardinals, who seem to have no everyday 
business suits, but are always in full canonicals, 
loiter by the brooksides. Their color, indeed, is 
more intense than ever. Wreaths of clematis, pass- 
ing from flower to tufted, feathery fruit, hang in- 
vitingly from trees and shrubs, as if maiden nature 


wooed us to her heart. The sumacs, like the ban- 
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ners of garter knights in St. George’s chapel, droop 
over the way. Some leaves are crimson, others 
yellow, and not a few still green. The tupelo is in 
its glossy glory, while red maples are in full tint, 
and the poison ivy assuming its tempting splendor. 
Avoid it and the poison oak or dogwood, if you 
prize comfort. There is no season so peaceful. It 
is suggestive of work well done, and of the rest 
which comes from it. Our love of it may be tinged 
with unspeakable sadness, but a sweet hope slants 
through the haze to whisper that the end is not yet. 
The fringed gentian is still to come, without which 
autumn cannot die. With this fair blossom in her 
hand, and with witch-hazel stars still breaking out 
in the copses, she looks trustingly to the unknown 
future. William Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University, September 14, 1907. 
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COLLEGES AS A PUBLIC INVESTMENT. 

Never was there a period when America had such 
need of educated men. There are so many new theories 
flying through the air, economic theories, political theo- 
ries, theories of jurisprudence, that we have to have 
men who know, or we may, with our popular suffrage, 
and our moral theories of courts, 

head the good ship for the rocks. 
It is a very reassuring fact that our young men bound 
for business pursuits have first taken a college course. 
The number of those with college degrees is in much 
larger proportion to the population than it was a genera- 
tion ago. In 1905, from 619 institutions of high grad» 
were graduated 92,161 men and 34,243 women. Of 
these, for example, 170 of the 600 graduates of Harvard 
this year will go into business, and 71 of Princeton’s 
279. We presume the proportion will hold e!sewhere. 
If this be true, the influence of the colleges, of an cdu- 
cated conscience, will pervade every nook and corner 
of the Republic and do untold good. Thus mony 
invested in colleges never rendered so great a servie 

to the motherland as now.—Advocate. 

—_——————-+#- 0-0-0 
BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


[The Cumberland Presbyterian. ] 
The Review of Reviews is of the opinion that scho)] 
teachers should receive better pay, and it is right. 
this magazine: 


laws, trusts, unions, 





Says 
“Never have the schools of the country 
had so important a part to play in our civilization as at 
the present time, and nothing else is so important about 
the schools as the qualification and chiracter of the 
teachers. Monthly or yearly rates of payment of 
teachers that seemed ample fifteen or twenty years ago 
are quite insufficient now. This is true with respect io 
the public schools, and it also applies to higher institu- 
tions, where the salaries of professors ought to b> made 
sufficient to attract and hold a superior class of men.” 
Our school teachers do a noble work, yet several 
improvements are needed. ‘There are too few male 
teachers. There are too many persons teaching as a 
mere stepping stone to something else. There are too 
many well-equipped and successful teachers turning 
from that profession to other pursuits. ‘The principal 
reason for all this is that teachers are paid so little that, 
as a rule, they cannot afford to make it a life business: 
and unless school teaching is made a life business it is 
sure to be of an inferior kind. Quoting again from the 
Review of Reviews: “If there is one reason stroncer 
than another why the taxing power should lay a firmer 
hand upon the growing wealth of great corporations and 
upon the income of vast private’ fortunes, it is because 
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the state must adequately perform its responsible task 
of education, If there is to be compulsory attendance 
of schools, there must be schools worth the attentin:, 
and ample provision for all the children. If there is to 
be extension of child labor laws and better enforced 
exclusion of children from factories, mines, and various 
gainful employments, there must be developed such a 
system of education as to add immensely to the effici cy 
of the child when, at a later age, he joins the army of 
the breadwinners. Let us repeat, then, that tho cent’al 
fact in the school system is the teacher, and that we 
cannot expect to have the right sort of teachers in tie 
long run without paying them enough to justify them in 
regarding their profession as a permanent calling rather 
than a temporary make-shift.” Unquestionably, if we 
are wise people, we will pay our teachers better. 


0 00D 0 0 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD 


The Chinese college graduate of the future will be a 
very different person from the Chinese college graduate 
of the past, says the Anglo-Japanese Gazette, of 
don and Tokio. 
many of the 


Lon- 
The Chinese imperial decree abolishing 
useless 


courses on which for 


was 


centuries 
higher education in China based, will result in 
diffused knowledge and apprehension of western ideas, 
Already many modern schools are springing up il ihe 
The Chi-li, the chief 
behalf of estab 


extensive 


Chinese provinces. viceroy of 


memorialist on educational reform, is 
Tientsin to 
It will be 
president 
At Pekin new 
erected and the present Pekin Univer- 
sity will be superseded by a new imperial Chinese uni- 
versity. 


lishing a very normal school at 


prepare men according to modern methods. 
modeled after the one at Nanking and its 
will be a returned student from Japan. 


buildings will be 


Dormitories for 20,000 students will be 


vided and 2,800 acres set apart for agricultural experi 


pro 


ments. The site of the present school is to be utilized 


for the erection for the daughters of princes, nobles, 


and ministers of state. That is a hopeful thing. 
Raising the educational status of women in China 
result in their status, 
begins with the highest class of women. 


cated 


very 
will 
raising social though it 
When 
They will see a 
classes of 
instigation, a 
for the education of all women in 
The effect of such a movement on the 
future of China cannot be over-estimated. 


even 
edu 
their minds will broaden. 
lar and 


sini 
more pressing need in the 
below them, and, at their 


ment 


women 
national move- 
China will be 


begun. good 


This scheme 
has the particular sanction of the Dowager Empress of 
China and the recommendation of the new 
education, 


minister of 


who was one of the five delegates sent to 


visit foreign universities. 
All this is good news to the world, as a modern-edu 


China will be a China 
Orient to 


development along all lines. 


ented new and the opening ot 


the entire edueation, commerce, and human 
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Is there any way to find out the value of the hen ege 
industry ?—I. A. 

Answer—lIt is not to get the figures for all cf 
the states. but it can be done with a litt'e patience. We 
Indiana figures at hand. Total product last 
year was $15,371,917. This was $7,696,617 for the hens 
and 8&7,.673.300 for the eggs. Think for a minute what 
could be done with an income of $15,371,917 a year! 


easy 


have the 
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“T ean” is a worker, he tills the broad fields. 

And digs from the earth all the wealth that it yiel ls. 

The hum of his spindles begins with the light,— 

And the fires of his forges are blazing all nicht. 
—William Allen But'er. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
NATURAL INTRODUCTORY GHOGRAPHY, | By 

Jaques W. Redway and Russell Hinman. New York, 

( hicago, and Cincinnati: American Book Company. 

Cloth (8%x10%). Profusely illustrated with abun- 

dant maps. Price, 60 cents. 

This is an attractive and valuable introduction to a 
knowledge of geography, intended for the fourth and 
fifth, or fifth and sixth grades. About forty per cent. of 
the boys leave school by the end of the sixth grade, ani 
in anticipation of this fact this book has an e‘ement of 
completeness that is highly important. It is adapted to 
both phases of work—introducing the child to the study 
ef geography provided he remains in school, and an 
introduction to a life view of geography if he does not 
stay in school. This is a notable achievement. There 
s as much geographical knowledge as a man is likely 
» wish for if he has left school by the sixth grade, and 
t will awaken a vital interest provided he is to con- 
tinue his studies. It is not a geographical reader, thou zh 
it is really more interesting than some of those books 
designed for such reading. It is a book for study. The 
information is compact; the sentences are crisp; the 
aps, pictures, and charts, the topies, suggestions, and 
questions are as helpful to the student as the teacher. 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE LADIES’ HOME JOUR 
NAL. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. II- 
luminated boards, 50 cents; ooze ealf, boxed, $1.'0 
One of the commonest experiences ‘n th: mnial live 

of the average man is irritation at his inability to re- 

member what so tremendously amused h'm yesterday. 

He knows it was funny. He even grins at the recol ec 

tion of the grin that is gone. And yet he can't fo: the 

life of him reeall the cause of it al'!. “Good Stcries from 
the Ladies’ Home Journal’ is pretty sme to entiin 
the anecdote that you have forgotten. One of the most 
popular departments which the Ladies’ Home Journ.) 
has ever run was that devoted to the ¢cood stovi s, the 
bright jokes, and the sparkling anecdotes which its 
renders in every ncok and cranny of the United States 
have heard and sent in to the editors. Thus ths maga 

zine has procured the cream of the living huror of t'e 

American people. By a special arrangement with the 

publishers, the present attractive little volume ‘n°ludes 

the very cream of that cream, 

THE STORY READER FOR THE SECOND YEAR AT 
SCHOOL. By J. A. Bowen, assisted by many tere - 
ers of New York City. Boston ard New York: Gicb 
School Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 2:6 pp. 
This book supplies practice readinz.to those who have 

begun to learn to read, but have not yet begun t> r»d 

for reading’s sake. It exemplifies no system or plan of 

teaching. By the use of it pupils learn to read by read 
ing. Children will read a story for the pleasure cf it, if 
the langauge in which it is presented is not full of tech 

nical difficulties. This took is made up ertir.ly «f 

stories,—fable, fairy and folk lore stories,—such :s chil- 

dren have delighted in, in all times and in all countr’es. 

and the stories are held strictly to their plots, wih u 

embellishments, such as properly pleas» older read r°. 

The words used are nearly all monosyllables. mos‘ly 

Anglo-Saxon. They are selected from the actual sper k- 

ing vocabulary of children in the see-nd year at schcol. 

SHORTHAND. By Martin Hemmy. Kenosha, Wis.: 
The Kenosha Edue. Agency. Cloth. 128 pp. Price 
for introduction, $1. 

The author claims that the system of shorthand taught 
in this volume is really “a writing revolution.” He hrs 
made what he believes is “a fundamental departure” 
from the older and generally accepted system .. bho 
“outlines are easier,” the “legibility superior,” and the 
“phrasing optional.” It is a large claim, but the author 
believes he can substantiate it as we'l as file it. Te 
volume will certainly be worthy of the inspection of 
those who seek proficiency in sign-writing, an accom- 
plishment that is so essential to our modern life. I ok 
it over: it may be the very thing you need. 

BALZAC’S URSULE MIROUET. Edited by Frederic 
Hay Osgood of the Milton Academy, Miltun, Mas 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 252 pp. [rice, 
7 cents, net. 

A French text of one of Balzac’s most notable w.rxs. 
His influence on French literature has been deep and 
broad. To a certain degree he is a romanticist, while 
yet clinging to much that belongs to the earlier class cal 
school. Ile is a good author for a student in I’rench ‘o 
read. And Mr. Osgocd helps by his introdjucticn and 
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notes to the understanding and appreciation of the text 

For some reason best known to the editor a Franco 

English vocabulary is omitted. It may be best to make 

this omission, but many commentators of foreign W rks 

—judging by their common practice—seem to think 

differently. 

DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. By 
Alice Bridgham. Plans for the autumn months. New 
York: A. S. Barnes. Cloth (6x9%). Price, $1.25. 
This is an exceedingly practical and he’p‘ul book for 

teachers in the first grade in autumn time. ‘The titl» ex- 

presses the plan and purpose of the book, 


THE PURE GOLD OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE. By William Lyon Phelps, professor 
of English in Yale University. New York: Thomas Y. 
Srowell & Co. 40 pp. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents, net; 
limp leather, $1.50, net. Postage, 8 cents extra. 
Professor Phelps of Yale University here presents a 

valuable little sunimary of the vital forces in nineteenth 

century literature—the ai hors who seem destined to 

live. He has confined his attenticn ent're'y to Briti h 

production. There is only one perio! of Engi's) litefa- 

ture that can compare in creative activity with the 
nineteenth century, and that is the Blizabethan. Among 
those enumerated are Keats, Wordsworth, Browning, 
3yron, Shelley, and Tennyson. ‘ih® im»ortant prose 
writers include Stevenson, Dickens, ‘lhacxeray, Austen, 
Eliot, and others. 





CASTLE DEL MONTE. By Nathan Gallzier. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Illustrated by H. C. 
Edwards. 443 pp. 

This romance of the fall of the Hohenstaufen d) nasty 
in Italy is a fascinating historic:] novel with a spirited 
plot and a delightful literary style. Not often in thege 
days do we have a Europe :n h’s or‘erl stor, of :o 
much importance and interest to American readers. It 
is tragedy in romance or romarce in tragedy. It is a 
story that reveals as history does not the spirit of those 
strange times in Ital‘an history, bu’ the lite:avyy tavo- 
lends a charm even to the darkest shadows. 

A SCHOOL ALGEBRA COURSE. By F. Gorse, M. A., 
of' Bootle School, England. london: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 300 pp. Net price, 75 cents. 

One of the newest and one of the ch>icest presenta- 
tions of the subject of algebra that we !ave seen. It ‘s 
graded quite differently from the :en ra' rn <f alge 
braic books, and the author believes that b~ his meticd 
of arrangement he answers satisfact rils any «f the 
objections that have been raised concerning this stuly. 
We are confident our American mathematicians will 
wish to see this new British book. 





MEMORY GEMS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. Ar- 
ranged by W. H. Williams. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. Cloth. 150 pp. 

This is a delightful collection of three hundred and 
eighteen gems from one hundred and eight American 
nnd foreign authors, past and present. The selections 


ure not only entirely safe but genuinely interesting. 
——-O-— 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* English Poems.”’ Selected and edited by Waiter C. Bronson, 
Price, $1.50. Cuicago: The University Press. ~ 

Farewell Audress of Washington” and * the Bunker Hill Orations 
of Daniel Webster.’ Price, 2" cents. ——*' Select Poems by Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning with netes by E. F 
Lowd and M. C. Craig. Price, 20 cents.——‘Selected Poems of John 
Milton ’° Euited by Clara H. Whitmore. Price, 20 cents..——* Burke’s 


Speech on Conciliation with America.’’ Edited by Edward E. Hale, 
Jr. Price, 20 cents. New York: University Publishing Company. 
‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.” By James 


Howard Gore. New Y ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘“*G od Stories from the Ladies’ Home Jvwurnal.’’ Price, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

‘Forvuna and E! Placer De No Hacer Nada.’ With notes by 
Edward Gray. Price, 0 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

** Days Before History.’’ By H. R. Hall. | rice, 50 cents. ——** The 
Idylis and the Ages.’’ By John F. Genung. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

‘Selections from Newman’s Prose and Poetry.’ Edited by 
Maurice Francis Egan. Price,40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co 

** 4 Student’s History of Philosophy.’’ By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. 
Price, $2.00 ‘Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric.’ By Helen 


J. Robins and Agnes F. Perkins. Price, 9) cents.——* First Book 
in Litin.”” By A. J. Inglis and VY. Pretcyman. Price, 90 cents.—— 
‘Larger Types of American Geography.” By Charles A. McMurry. 
Price, 75 cents. ——*' Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker.” By 
Richard G. Moulton. Price. $1.50.-—** Life in the Homeric Age ”’ 
By Thomas Day Seymour. Price, $4.00.—‘: Theories of Style.” B 


By 
Lane Cooper, Ph. D. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 16, 17: Council of School Su- 
perintendents of State of New 
York, Albany. 

October 17, 18, 19: University Convo- 
cation of State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, lowa. : 

October 17, 18, 19: Rhode Island 
Inst. of Instruction, Infantry Hall, 
Providence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Bangor. 

November 7-9: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
GORHAM. The entering ciass at 
the normal school has reachel 


seventy-two pupils and this makes 
the largest total enrollment for any 
fall term since the school was estab- 
lished. A new coyrse in manual 
training is to be started as soon as; 
the equipment arrives. This work 
is to be in charge of Herbert L. 
Berry of the Westbrook manuai 
training school. During the sum- 
mer vacation a new gymnasium ha; 
been completed in the recitation 
hall. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRIDGEWATER. The state nor- 
mal school at Bridgewater opened 
its new year on September 12 with 
one of the largest enrollments in the 
history of the school. There were 
169 applications for admission to the 
new class, 145 of which were ac- 
cepted, the largest number ever re- 
ceived into the school in one year. 
The accommodations in the school 
buildings and dormitories are taxed 
to their utmost. The new certificate 
method of admission similar to that 
used by the New England college 
entrance certificate board went into 
effect this year. 

There are four changes in the 
faculty. Miss Caroline A. Hard- 
wick, head of the department of 
vocal culture, has leave of absence 
and her place is supplied by Miss 
Anna W. Brown, a graduate of the 
Curry School of Expression, Boston. 
and a teacher of experience. Miss 
Grace C. Smith. supervisor of draw- 
ing in Barnstable, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the manual arts 
department, taking the place of Miss 
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Lillie E. Merritt. Miss Ruth W. 
Smith, of the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics, has been appointed 
assistant in the department of physi- 
cal culture in place of Miss Margaret 
E. Fisher, who goes to the normal 
school at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. In the 
model school Miss Neva I. Lock- 
wood has been appointed as critic 
teacher in grade II., to take the 
place of Miss Annie L. Sawyer. The 
new natural science garden of nearly 
two acres has been planned and 
work has begun upon its prepara- 
tion. 

MARLBORO. Members of the 
school committee, members of the 
Teachers’ Association, and the super- 
intendent of schools have organized 
an association to promote such 
branches of industrial work as they 
believe to be educative and valuable 
to the boys and girls in the public 
schools. The aims are to furnish the 
children something interestinz, prac- 
tical, profitable, and instructive to 
do during vacation; to bring them 
into touch with Nature and her laws 
in a sensible way; to develop the 
child’s sense of ownership through 
natural avenues; to emphasize the 
dignity of labor; to develop the de- 
sire and ability to make the home 
more attractive, pleasant, and inspir- 
ing; and to bring the home and 
school into more co-operative rela- 
tions that the child may be benefite 1 
by their combined efforts. Home 
gardening is employed in many cities 
to meet the above aims: but as some 
children are away a large part of the 
vacation. and others have no facili- 
ties for successful gardening, the 
work is to be extended to other in- 
dustrial lines—cooking, sewing, and 
woodwork—that all may have an 
equal opportunity to participate. if 
they wish. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Salaries of 
grade teachers in this city have been 
changed. Teachers receiving $600 
are raised to $750; teachers receiving 
$750, to $900. This gives one class 
twenty-five per cent. increase and 
the other class twenty per cent. in- 
erease. Certain grades between 
these two received from sixteen and 
two-thirds to twenty per cent in- 
crease, 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Archibald Henry 
Blount, lord of the manor of Orteton, 
Herefordshire. England, has left to 
Yale University a bequest of $400, 
000. Nine years ago Mr. Blount be- 
gan to make inquiry about the un'- 
versity by letter. So far as is known 
he had no relatives among the grad 
uates of Yale; he had never been a 
student and possibly was not even a 
visitor at Yale. He receive all the 
information possible. Catalogs were 


sent to him and he was made 
to feel that Yale welcomed his in- 
quiry. Late in the year 1898 he 


wrote that he was considering mak- 
ing a bequest to Yale. He was 
thanked and was informed that his 
gift would be welcome. In about 
a year he again sent a communica- 
tion that he had made a will men- 
tioning Yale University as residuary 
legatee. He sent a copy of his will 
to show that this was so. About a 
year ago Mr. Blount wrote again 
that he had come to the conclusion 
that he would prefer to make Yale 


the - 
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a gift during his lifetime. The gift 
was not made, probably because Mr, 
Blount’s death intervened before he 
could carry out his purpose. Mr. 
Blount was the eldest son of the late 
William Blount, who was at one 
time in the House of Commons. 
Archibald Henry Blount was a well- 
known member of the Junior, Athe- 
naeum, and. other clubs. It does not 
appear from the will of Mr. Blount 
that he had any connection with 
Yale University or any: connection 
at all in the United States. The last 


important bequest in support of 
learning in America from an Eng- 
lishman, so far as can now be re- 


called, was James Smithson's gift of 
£515,000 for the foundation of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Smithson was the son of a 
well-known English duke and he 
had never seen America. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. ‘The spe 
cial committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the action of the public 
school teachers in going to Albany 
to lobby for the White bill, which 
was to increase their salaries, mide 
its report at a meeting of the board 
of education recently. The report 
says that the number of days during 
which the teachers were at Albany, 
instead of at school, totalled 50, 
There were 300 supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers engaged in the 
agitation. ‘“‘Every part of the sys- 
tem was affected by this ag tation,” 
the report continued. In som- ca-es 
five or six teachers went to Albany 
from a single school to work on the 
legislators. In many instances ab- 
sence from duty was tantamount to 
neglect of duty. Teachers repovied 
their intended absence to principals; 
principals reported their intended ab- 
sence to assistants: assistants re- 
ported to a clerk, and so the schools 


were upset. The recommend tions 
were that a by-law be immediately 
framed to cover the absence in 


future of teacher, principal. cr su_er- 
intendent; that hereafter a'sence 
without just cause be made ground 
for charges. In regard to the recent 
the committee su:ges‘ed 
that no action looking toward a | en- 
alty be taken. The report was ap- 
proved. 

The appointment of the commit- 
tees of the board of superintendents 
for the current school year, or until 
further notice, has been made as fol- 
lows: Committee on nomination, 
transfer, and assignment, George 8. 
Davis (chairman), Clarence E. Me- 
leney, Gustave Straubenmuller; com- 
mittee on school manavement, 
Thomas S. O’Brien (chairman), John 
H. Walsh, Edward L. Stevens: com- 
mittee on course of study, Andrew 
W. Edson (chairman). (Cu tave 
Straubennuller, John H. Walsh; 
committee on text-books. ‘ibrarigs, 
and supplies, Clarence KE. Meleney 
(chairman), Edward B. Shallow, 
George S. Davis: committee on high 
schools, Edward L. Stevens (chair- 
man), Andrew W. Edson. Clarence 
kx. Meleney: committee on training 
schools, Andrew W. Edson: com:uit- 
tee on evening schools and vaca ‘ion 
schools and playgrounds, Gustive 
Strauhenmuller: committee on «om- 
pulsory education, Edward B. Shal- 


absentees 
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low; committee on records, forms, 
and reports, John H. Walsh. 

ALBANY. The University Convo- 
cation will be on October 17, 18, 19, 
and promises more than ordinary in- 
terest and value. Following the plan 
of the last two years a number of 
sessions will be devoted to a single 
subject. Friday will be given up en- 
tirely to the discussion of ““The Place 
of Art in Education.” Distinguished 
speakers who have already accepted 
invitations to discuss various aspects 
of the general theme are: Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clark, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York; 
Henry T. Bailey, supervisor of draw- 
ing in Massachusetts, well known as 
a lecturer; Frank Damroseh, former 
director of music in the public 
schools of New York city. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to the pres- 
entation of a paper giving the sub- 
stance of the report of the Massachu- 
setts commission on industrial edu- 
cation by the chairman of that com- 
mission, Professor Paul H. Hana; 
of Harvard University and to a dis- 
cussion of the same. 





SCUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. It is very possible 
that no city in this great state is 
spending more per capita for its 
schools than is San Diego. When 
Superintendent Duncan MacKinnon 
was elected to the city superinten- 
tendency a little over a year ago, 
the board of education was in a se- 
rious dilemma about what to do to 
provide for the rapidly increasing 
school population; Superintendent 
MacKinnon came _ to their rescue 
and outlined a plan of erecting six- 
teen or twenty-room buildings in- 
stead of their present eight-room 
ones; several new sites were bought, 
and two of these splendid modern 
buildings are now in sight. The Sher- 
man building has’ already been 
made a_ sixteen-room school by an 
addition built last summer. About 
$300,000 is being or will soon be 
spent for grammar school improve- 
ments. The magnificent new $200.- 
000 high school is rapidly nearing 
completion, and when it is dedicated, 
San Diego will possess one of the 
finest and most up-to-date high 
schools in the United States. 

rifteen new teachers have entered 
the grammar schools this fall, and 
eight new instructors have gone into 
the high Superintendent 
MacKinnon is proud of the fact that 
he now has eight men in the high 
school faculty. Two years ago there 
were but three. 

The total enrollment at the end of 
the first week of school was 3.977: it 
was distributed as follows: Kinder 
gartens, 213; grammar schools, °,262: 
high school. 502. This enrollment 
was an inerease of 677 over last 
year. There were 135 in the fresh- 
man class at the high school, ard 
fifty from other high schools, mak'n» 
a total of 185 new pupils in that 
school this term. 

In two of the grammar schools 
Sherman and B_ street—where_ the 
enrollment is large enough to war 
rant it, the departmental system has 
been introduced in the upper < ram- 
mar grades. Superintendent Mae 
Kinnon hopes to be able to star’ it in 
all the schools next year. Owing to 
the immense expenditure for new 
buildings this vear, the employment 
of special supervisors in drawing and 


school. 
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Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 
essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
constant motion. To overcome this contamination of the atmosphere the 


floor should be treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 


reduced in like proportion. 


As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
atonce apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

t tandard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 


year give best results. 


Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 


easy and economical. 


We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 
to the floor of one room or hall in any Hospital, School, 
or other public building, to demonstrate that all we claim 
foritistrue. Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use 
on varnished, waxed or polished floors or forusein private houses. Write for 
testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 


on ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers.” 


Standard Oil Company 








EMER 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest scheol of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop im 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Deas 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 








music had to be postponed another 
year; however, in nearly all the grade 
buildings, teachers with particular 
ability or training along these lines 
are taking classes in other rooms, 
thus giving the benefit of their spe- 
cialization. The same is being 
done in the nature study, and Super 
intendent MacKinnon is greatly 
pleased with the results. 

An equal number of sets of the 
Gordon and the New Education 
readers have been introduced into the 
receiving grades, for the purpose of 
trying them out; if there be a decided 
preference for either at the end of 
the ‘year, it will very likely be 
adopted as the system for the city 
next year. The Melodic Music 
Readers have also been put in the 
schools this year. Finally the Spen 
cer’s Sons Practical Writing has dis- 
placed the vertical system. 

A new manual—the first issued for 
over ten long years—was also placed 
in the teachers’ hands at the first 
general teachers’ meeting. It is the 
combined result of the superinten 
dent, principals. and all the teach 
ers, for every one was a member of 
some committee last year when this 
new course of study was being 
evolved. It contains elaborate but 
detailed outlines in geography, his- 
tory, and nature study. for every 


grade. Superintendent MacKinnon 
speaks of it, however, as “pro 
visional,’’ for he intends that it shall 
be improved wherever that be pos- 
sible this and every year. 

Taken all in all San Diegans feel 
that they have just cause to giory in 
their public schools, in their unex- 
celled corps of teachers, and in their 
superintendent, to whom so much of 
the improvement is due. 


/ 


Recent Adoptions, 

Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand and 
“Short Course” has been adopted by 
the following high schools: Pater- 
son, N. J., Milwaukee, Wis., Mert- 
den, Conn., Torrington, Conn., Grand 
Island, Neb., Lincoln, Neb., Chariton, 
Mass., Glastonbury, Conn. 

Charles E. Smith’s “Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting”’ (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York.) has been 
adopted by the following high 
schools: Paterson, N. J.. Newark, 
N. J., Lineoln, Neb... East Provi- 
dence, R. L., Plymouth, Mass., Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 


- 
> 


A member of the Connecticut legis- 
lature achieved fame by gravely de- 
claring in open session of the house 
that “eagles get their teeth into 
everything they can lay their hands 
on. 
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and if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN ++ T” BACK BINDER (new) | 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER ° 


Send for Dummy Book showing how easily books with contents enti rely Detached cun be 
Rebound as strong as when new by our new ‘*‘T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted and Ordered Annually by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns. SAMPLES FREE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


How Can Anything eanpene toa | 
TEXT BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


‘ If Carefully Protected Outside 


>. Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof—unfinished Leatherette 


Strong enough to Last an entire School Year, 
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The Public Schools of Tokio. 


If the soul of a city is its schodls 
then Tokio is a very soulful city, for 
it is indeed well supplied with 
schools. Not to speak of the impe- 
rial university and the imperial 
school of art, it has besides the 
municipal elementary schools, mu- 
nicipal kindergartens, municipal con- 
tinuation schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, apprentices’ schools, a 
postal telegraph and_ telephone 
school, a weaving and dyeing school, 
a supplementary evening school for 
technical instruction attached to the 
apprentices’ school, a nautical scho)l, 
a school for the blind and dumb, a 
fishery school, a fine arts. school, an 
academy of music, a foreign lan- 
guage school, an institution for the 
training of commercial teachers con- 
nected with the ‘Tokio higher com- 
mercial school. ‘The Tokio hizher 
technological school, which I visi‘e1, 
has departments for dyeing and 
weaving, ceramics, applied chemis- 
try, mechanical engineering, electri- 
cal engineering and electrical chem- 
istry, industrial design, architecture, 
with, according to its last reports, 
473 pupils, and far more appl-cants 
than it can accommodate, from 
which it aims to turn out foremen, 
superintendents, managers, and so 
forth. To it is attached an appren- 
tices’ school which is giving a 
strictly trade education to about 133 
younger boys whose previous tra‘n- 
ing has not been sufficient for en- 
trance to the higher school. It a'so 
has a supplementary or evenin: 
school, with an attendance of about 
270, all of whom work during the 
day, and also an institute for the 
training of industrial teachers. The 
number there. according to the last 
report, was 123. There is also a c2l 
lege of agriculture, with an institute 
for the training of agricultural 
teachers connected with it. 

This question of teachers is per- 
haps the most serious one connected 
with the technological and commer- 
cial schools here, as these teachers 
are constantly tempted out into busi- 
ness, for, so rapid has been the de- 
velopment of Japan’s commerce and 
industry that there is a great scarcity 
of men with technical and commer- 
cial knowledge. I found, for in- 
stance, the gas works, which I vis- 
ited a few days ago, managed by a 


professor. I was told that fifieon of 
the professors of the higher techno- 
logical school had entered business 
during the last few months. The 
situation would be serious were it 
not that many of the professors can- 
not be tempted from the splendid 
work they are doing, and also by the 
fact that many of the professors 
have been abroad to study with gov- 
ernment assistance; under a pledge 
to teach for a term at least one year 
longer than the time during which 
they have received such government 
assistance. This state of affairs wil 
illustrate the tremendous difficultie: 
the Japanese have had to overcome. 
They have not only had to do the 
work, but train the workers, not 
only to teach, but train the teachers. 

The Imperial University of Toki» 
has more than 4,000 pupils, and the 
Tokio higher commercial school 40) 
pupils, Tokio nautical school 428 
pupils, Tokio foreign language 
school 1,000 pupils, and the Peers’ 
and Peeress’s schools each more 
than 600. There are 110 elementary 
schools in Tokio. 

Elementary school salaries are ex- 
traordinarily low according to Am»?r- 
ican standards, averaging a little 
less than $10 a month throughout the 
whole city for male and $8.50 for 
female teachers in the ordinary 
schools: and in the higher’ schools 
from $14 for male and a little less 
than $10 for female teachers, and I 
find no record of any salary in thes> 
schools above $30 a month. An in- 
crease of salaries has, however, just 
been ordered by the imperial govern- 
ment, which, beginning from April 
1 of next year, will make the aver- 
age salary of teachers in primary 
schools in large cities $12 a month, 
and in towns $10 a month, and in 
villages $8 a month. 

The number of children in the 
municipal schools is a little less than 
a growth of 23,000 since 1899. and 
they are graduating on an average 
of about 7,000 each year. Thee 
children pay from twenty to fifty 
cents a month, an average of about 
forty-three cents tuition fee in the 
higher schools, and from two and 
one-half to ten cents a month in the 
lower courses, and their health is 
guarded by eighty-eight physicians, 
who get on an average about $25 
vear for their services. 

The total expenditures for all the 


municipal schools is a little less than 
$500,000. There is a compulsory el 
ucation law and every chill must go 
to school four years, but inas.nuch 
as this schooling may be eitier in 
day or evening schools one fnds 
great numbers of little children at 
work in all kinds of occupations. 
Besides the public schools there is 
a large number of “private profes- 
sional schools,” and “private speci il 
schools,” “private middle school:,” 
“private higher schools’ for females, 
“private continuation schools.” The 
private elementary schools had an 
enrollment of 29,544 pupils in 1904 
as against 40,199 in 1899.—Edward 
A. Filene, in the Boston Tran<cript. 


y~ 





IT MADE A DIFFERENCE. 


Hall Caine visited one October the 
country home of a New York man. 
It was in New England, on a moun 
tain side, and the splendid colors of 
the foliage—the scarlets and go'ds 
and innumerable flame-like tints— 
gave to the still forests an indescrib 
able magnificence. 

The leaves fell in a rain of color 
through the transparent air. In th 
garden, one afternoon, he heard a 
gardener say to his little son:— 

“I wish you would rake up these 
dead leaves in a pile.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel like it.’ whined 
the boy. “My back’s sore, and I’ve 
got a cramp in my wrist. and there’s 
growing pains in my legs.” 

“After you get ‘em raked up,” 
went on the gardener, calmly, “you 
can make a nice big bonfire out of 
them and jump over it.” 

The boy began to whoop and le > 

“Hurrah!” he shouted. “Where 
the rake?’—Rochester Herald. 





~ 
4 





Employer (to new office boy)— 
“Has the cashier told you what vou 
are to do this afternoon?” 

Office boy—‘Yes, sir; ’m to wake 
him when I see you ecoming.”— 
Selected. 


4 
> 





Mother (to future son-in-law)—“I 
may tell you that, though my daush- 
ter is well educated, she cannot 
cook.” 

Future Son-in-law—“‘That doesn't 
matter much, so long as she doesn’t 
try.”—Fliegende Blatter 
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College Notes. 


William M. Clark, 1907, ot Salis- 
bury, Conn., has been appointed an 
instructor in chemistry in Williams 


College. He was president of the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
during his senior year and was a 


member of the Gargoyle Society and 
of the editorial board of the Will am: 
Literary Monthly. 

Announcement is made of the res- 
ignation of Roswell C. McCrea, Ph. 
D., who since 1908 has held the 
Daniel B. Fayerweather professor- 
ship of political economy and sociol- 
ogy in Bowdoin College. He will 
take charge of the work in social re- 
search in the New York School of 
Philanthropy, which is connected 
with Columbia University. Alba M. 
Edwards, Ph. D., of Yale University, 
has been appointed acting professor 
in political economy and sociology. 

The recent session of the summer 
term of the University of Maine was 
the most prosperous of any that has 
yet been held. The total registration 
reached ninety-three, of whom six- 
teen had collegiate degrees, and qu te 
a number came from out of the 
state. In addition to the members 
of the faculty who are regularly con- 
nected with the university, courses 
in botany were given by Dr. L. W. 
Riddle of Wellesley College, courses 
in history by Dr. F. F. Stephens of 
the University of Missouri, and 
courses in chemistry by L. L. 
Burgess, a graduate of Dalhousie 
College and Harvard University. 
The work in education especially 
commmended itself to the teachers 
in attendance. Four courses were 


given by Dr. Davidson of the uni- 
versity, and State Superintendent 


Smith co-operated in the work. Next 
year it is planned to extend the time 
of the session and add a number of 
new courses. 

The regular session of the Uni- 
versity of Maine was opened Sep- 
tember 19 with over two hundred 
new students, of whom 165 are reg- 
ular freshmen. 

Smith College opened September 
19 with a total enrollment approxi- 
mating 1,550. President Seeley an- 
nounces that, on account of the high 
price of building material and the 
cost of labor, work would not begin, 
as was contemplated at commence- 
ment time, on the erection of a new 
assembly hall and library building, 
to cost $250,000. <A $50,000 dormi- 
tory will be erected soon. The music 
hall and students’ building have been 
improved to the extent of $10,000. 

Professor George P. Baker, pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard UWni- 
versity, has been appointed lecturer 
at the University of Paris and other 
French universities for the year 
1907-08. This is the lectureship 
maintained by James Hazen. Hyde 
and which for the three years it has 
been in force has been filled by Har- 
vard professors: the first year by 
Professor Barrett Wendell of the 
English department, the second year 
by Professor George Santayana of 
the department of philosophy, and 
last year by Professor A. C. Coolidze 
of the department of history. Pro- 
fessor Baker will lecture the first 
semester at the University of Paris; 
the second semester at the provin- 
cial universities. The subject of his 
lectures is to be “The Development 
of English Tragedy and Comedy Be- 
tween 1590 and 1800.” Professor 


taker has devoted himself particu- 
larly to the study of the English 
drama of this period, and a _ large 
part of his lectures at Harvard have 
been on this subject. 


Dr. P. J. Lennox, a distinguished 
scholar, and professor of modern lit- 
erature in the Royal University of 
Ireland, has received the appoint- 
ment of professor of English litera- 
ture in the Catholic University at 
Washington. He will succeed in that 
capacity Dr. Maurice F, Egan, re- 


cently made American minister to 


Denmark. 


Berlin University is the 
numerously attended seat of learn- 
ing in the world. It contains 7,774 
matriculated and 1,330 non-matricu- 
lated students. All the cities of Ger- 
many and every country in Europe, 
from Norway to Sicily, from Lreland 


most 


to Russia, are represented in its 
classrooms. 
Professor William North Rice of 


the department of geology at Wes- 
leyan University has been appointed 
acting president of the institution 
by the committee appointed at the 
last commencement to select some- 
one for that office. Professor Rice 
was graduated at Wesleyan in 1865, 
studied two years in New Haven, 
and spent a year in Europe, return- 
ing in 1868 to take charge of the de- 
partment of geology and biology at 
Wesleyan. Later these departments 
were separated and Professor Rice 
remained in charge of the biology 
department. Dr. E. P. Raymond, 
whose resignation as president of 
Wesleyan was accepted last June, at 
which time also he was given a 
year’s leave of absence, will return 
toward the latter part of the college 
year about to open, and will tempo- 
rarily resume the presidency. 


Clark College and Clark Uni- 
versity opened last week and 
few changes in the faculty of both 
institutions have taken place. N. A. 
Rosanoff has come to Clark from 
New York University as assistant in 
the department of chemistry, Dr. B. 
S. Merigold, assistant professor, con- 
tinuing to take full charge of the 
work. Frank Blair Williams, from 
Union College, Schenectary, N. Y.. 
is assistant professor of mathe- 
inatics, replacing Assistant Professor 
Frederick H. Hodge. Joseph Ingalls 
Eldridge, who was a student at Har- 
vard last year, has replaced Freder- 
ick W. Brown as instructor in mod- 
ern languages. The college opened 
September 18 with a freshman class 
that numbered fifty or sixty stu- 
dents. Of the university faculty, Dr. 
Mowry Bell, Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
and Librarian Louis N. Wilsun have 
returned from abroad. 


r’ 


Quiet Thoughts. 


Doubt is the beginning not the end, 
of wisdom. 

Ignorance may find a truth on its 
doorstep that erudition vainly seeks 
in the stars. 

The effort of a lean, little spirit 
after individuality is like a bubble 
trying not to be round. 

Imagination is a window. If too 
wide, it means a weakened wall and 
light in hurtful excess. 

Form may be of more account than 
substance. A lens of ice will foeus 
a solar beam to a blaze. 

Nothing cools so fast as undue en- 
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Advertisements measuring i:ir 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 ei.h 
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HELP WANTED. 


CAPABLE MAN as instructor of 
mathematics in large eastern hich 
school; salary, $1,000; write for frer 
list of openings. HAPGOODS, S.'te 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 
$2.50. Educational Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new ie 
partment a useful one for their bu-i- 
ness. Address, Journal of Hduca- 
tion, Boston. 





WYOMING—A STATE OF 
PORTUNITY. Dry Farming, 
gation, Stockraising, 
ing, Mining. Inform 
through the Wyoming 
Daily $6.00 per year. Semi-weekly 
$2.00. Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


OP- 
Irri- 
Manufactur- 
your ef 
Tribune, 








thusiasm. Water that has bold 
freezes sooner than any other.—Pub 
lic School Journal. 


- 


What Red Coral Is. 


The red coral that is used for necx- 
laces is a horny axis which supp:rts 
a number of soft-bodied, cora -like 
animals, or polyps, the entire stric- 
ture bearing a strong resemblance to 
a small shrub. The fishermen, after 
they have brought this shrub-like co'- 
ony to the surface, clean the soft 
animal matter away, preserving tle 
red core, or axis, which is scld as 
jewelry. Although red coral ec n- 
tains some lime, it is largely com- 
posed of a substance akin to horn, 
and, like horn, it takes a fine po‘ish. 
Horn, wool, and other animal sub- 
stances of this nature almost inva‘ i- 
ably change their color when brough! 
into intense heat.—From “Natire 
and Science,” in St. Nicholas. 


> 
> 


NO RHETORICAL BLEMISH. 

“Mr. Gibbons,” said the teacher of 
the class in rhetoric, “point out the 
absurdity in this figure of speech: 
‘At this time the Emperor Frederick 
hatched out a scheme,’ ete.” 

“It seems to me all right,” replied 
the young man after some reflection. 

“It does? Explain, if you please, 
how he could have ‘hatched out’ a 
scheme.” 


“Well, he might have had his mind 
set on it.” 








nl 

After asking a great many ques- 
tions of a lady, a barrister felt that 
some apology was necessary, so he 
remarked: “I really hope I don’t an- 
noy you with all these questions?’ 

“Not at all,” answered the lady, 
quietly. “I’m used to it. I have a 


six-year-old son.’—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, 
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° and the editor has some pungent . 
TEACHERS AGENCIES : things to say about “Your Grocer.” ) 
The cover of this issue is the third- 


o 9 4 BOSTON | prize winner in the recent prize cover 
€ 1S €ac ers gencies 4 Ashburten P', | contest, a charming painting by Her- 
New York, M. F106 Fifth Ave, Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. | M800 C. Wall. 
Was 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. —With 


Chiesge,203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 ookery Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas Bldg the October number the 


new Putnam’s Monthly will cele- 
brate the first anniversary of its 


TEACHERS’ AA EN CY birth, and it has secured a remark- 
able list of contributors with which 
f A.G. FISHER, Prop. to start off the new year. Among 
the prominent writers appearing in 

t h i t Ma 5 
Excellent ihe U3. SEND FOR MANUAL {20 Tremont St., Boston, SS. | the October table of contents are: 
Governor Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons 
a 7 Booker T. Washington, Tommaso 
The Teachers’ .Co-Operative Association of N. E..| saivini, sir George Trevelyan, Mau 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston rice Hewlett, John Kendrick Bang:, 


Sa ea one Tel. Hay, 975-4. | Carolyn Wells, W. H. Mallock. 
: Arthur C. Benson. 


’ C. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors od 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY |“ PR ae ovum _— Progress in Arizona Schools in 
1906-7. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 
CLARK on Yetorn VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR san 


ARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES |-<h air 
THE CL superintendent of public instruction 
NEW Y< ‘ Voli-taeper wes | fOr Arizona, just issued, is not a 


long document, but a most inter 
esting and profitable one. It shows 
































much progress in Arizona’s schools 
Some New Books. in that school year over the prior 
; school year, and very heavy gains 
Title. Author. Seomiltan © 1 ae since 1884. 
> » ‘ r “4 ” ) 
A Student’s History of Philosophy ........... Rogers ; The acti AD CG N.Y. $2. Here are 4 i ca 
Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric.. Rob- ins & Perkins ‘ 90 e the comparative figures: 
First Book in Latin.. ‘ Inglis & Prettyman 4, a” lai 90 1906 1905 ¢ 
Larger Types of American Geography. seveseee Bonney i = 3 + 4:00 Children in territory under 21, 50,069 44.308 
Life in the Homeric Age .......-++se2+se-eeees eymour “49 | Enrolled in public schools $962 93'993 
Selections from Newman’s Prose and Poetry. Egan [Ed.] Houghton, Mifflin & C ‘oO , Boston 40 | | Enrolled in high schools soa oon 
Stories to Tell Children.........-..--++++-++++- Bryant a | Percentage ot aeana psaain 
A Theory of Motives, — mer Values— e ¥ ? tion enrolled .. 63 ee 
Education ........... vose¢miwvelniage. Glemeeiiors ee iin: = Co..N.¥. 50 | Female teachers........ Is 444 
Days Before History... Sai ceeatil den cease tutesainertgian seeding: : Giaen T.Y, rowell & Co.,2 “<== | Monthly salary of same ave 
-] ce, wn eek hie ooed eens ¥ ; ‘ 4 ‘oO | gaia ‘ 4 S718 & 0 
Eady Gases tn ie Rees Venee se cccecses cess Wheeler Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1.15 | | Ms siete ichars o 108 ‘ 1 
Fortuna and El Placer ‘De No Hacer Nada.... Gray [Ed.] Henry Holt er tre | Monthly salary of same aver. 
The Hel mate wee. “TTTXEPL LULL OOOO en chy Sede aad Real 3 age . : $93.30 $89.41 
Brunhilde’s Paying Guest. ... Fuller The Century Co . 1.50 | Ne t increase of teache rs 82 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonom- , te ; y Attendance at private schools, 1,302 14 
etry. . Gore G.F I utoam af On, 66 -- | Rece ipts for schoo! purposes, $697,762 S579 usr 
Outlines of Roman History............ --.---- Pelham 1.) Valuation of school prop 


Select Poems by Robert and E. B. Brown- erty 81.158 $1.041.888 





steseseceresccseeeese-+--LOwd & Craig(Eds.) University Pub.Co.,* = .20| ponde schovl debt 70,787 490,937 
Selected Pocus of John Miltou............ ... Whitmore (Ed.] . ae 20 h 70, 190 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America Hale [Ed.} et Site fn Gs 2 00 In twenty-three years Arizona’s 
A History of soeemnence bene cabscesaces ecg pnee Day Longinans, Green & Co., 4 2.00) Paps 7 a a 
Yoland of Idle Isle. . a ant ctcekies D. Appleton & Co., ‘ 1.50} school receipts have risen from 
En lish EE Nha dh Cu kasatssdcsdb acai sosucoss Bronson{Ed.}The University Press Chicago 1.50 $186,666 a year to $697,762, a vain 
G od Stories from ee Home Journal... —— Henry Altemus Co., Phila., 50 . 





| of $511,096. 
In the value of school property the 


Educational Institutions Side of Vaudeville,” and Leroy | rise is from $212,389 in 1884. to 


Scott relates the dramatic experi- $1,158,335, a gain of $945,946. 
ences of a woman _ revolutionist 1) In 1885 school year the expenii- 
: Russia. The seven stories in the ture for schools was $138,164, against 
October number are all of excep-| epo,o-, ; maa. pores 
CHOOL, BRIDGEWATER A . $620,254 in 1906-7, an increase of 
5 ee S sexes. For catalogue tional quality, and among the| 750 tan 
address the Principal, A.G BoypENX,A.M writers are Charles G. D. Roberts, |“ 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 











Parker H. Fillmore, George Hib.| J” 188° the number of public 

Age A egy een me bard, Bert Leston mee; 2% Mary | Ss hools pode cy yp Aine Morera 
Joux G. THOMPSON, ‘astm ~ sao Cutting, and Bes; 4 twenty ‘new schools each vear for 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Especial attention is —The Woman’s Home Companion | yf ney aged peel daily at- 


called to the new course of Household Arts. for October is primarily a fashion tendance has increased from 3225 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Number. Grace Margaret Gould,| ,)» thirty-three per cent. of children 





Principal. the fashion editor, contributes page} o¢ sehool age, to 15,352, or approxi- 
——- ee oT * after page of attractive and practi-| mately fifty per cent, 
nie caeene Pic qutubtgnes addrece cal designs for fall and winter cos-| We see in Arizona as we see in 


Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. tumes. A novel and helpful page every other American 
, gives photographic illustrations _Of | substantial progress in the provision 
—_———— the newest silks, fabrics, and trim-| and use of American educational 
THE MAGAZINES. inings; another shows the new hats. | facilities. 
going into detail as to shapes and 
—Everybody’s for October has a eolors. There are still others of | 
striking cover in white and scarletto waists and lingerie. Two of the 
advertise their leading article, “The many good articles deserve spec'al 
Keystone Crime,” by Owen Wister. mention—Jack London’s “R iding the | FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
There is the usual number of read- South Sea Surf,” an animated de:-| eid aia 
able articles, notably “Celebratinz: cription of that “Royal Sport for the| Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has 
a New Ireland,” by Maude L. Rad- Natural Kings of Earth,” and Anna| been used by mothers for children 
ford, a suggestive account of the ex- Steese Richardson’s “The Influence of | while teething with perfect success. 
"hibition at Dublin, and “The Miracle- Women on Business.” There are | It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
Workers,” by Henry Smith Williams, good stories by Anthony Hope. Zona | cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
giving some of the amazing recent Gale, Herbert D. Ward, Ellio:t|¢dy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists 
achievements in industrial chemis- Flower. and_ others. Dr. Edward| everywhere. Guaranteed under the 
try. Hartley Davis offers some in- Everett Hale contributes a deli ght- Food and Drugs Act June 30, 1906 
teresting figures in “The Business ful talk on “The Division of Time,” ! Serial number 1098, , 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 

The great shows of the past few 
weeks at Keith’s will have a wor.by 
successor in the program arranzd 
for next week. Harry Bulger, the 
popular comedian, who made such a 
suecess in “Woodland,” will head the 
list. He has a eapital act made up 
largely of patter songs, of which he 
is by far the best singer on th> 
American stage. Salerno, the won 
derful European juggler, who is ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest 
manipulator of small objects in the 
world, will exhibit his marvelous 
skill. He has a number of nea 
tricks. One of the hits of the season 
has been scored by Emmet DeVoy 
and company, in Mr. DeVoy’s  fan- 
tastic comedietta, “In Dreamland,’ 
which will be seen for the first time 
in «60. Boston. =Julius Tannen, than 
whom no monologist is more popular 
in Boston, will return with a bate. 
of new stories and songs. The ie 
markable swimming exhibition cf 
the Finneys will be one of the m st 
interesting features of the show. 
Another sight act that is bound to 
please is Mlle. Marguerite with her 
beautiful trained horse and cu‘e 
pony. The Swor brothers will 
the 


i 


vive 
r amusing specialty, with its 1e- 
rkably clever delineations of darky 


characte! Gardner and Stoddard 
have a most entertaining mixture ot 
good things, making a real vaude 
Ville act of a kind seen all too seld m. 
“The Coal Strike” is the title of the 


funny farce to be played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark Murphy. Diamond and 
Smith, with songs illustrated by mo 
tion pictures; Toledo and Price, in a 
novel gymnastic act; Adeline Fran- 
cis, a clever comedienne: MeGrat) 


and Paige, expert banjoists: Erle 
and Bartlett, in a droll sketeh, and 
new pictures shown by the kineto 


sraph will complete the show. 


—* — 
WOMANS WAY. 


He—"'But surely, Pegey—yvon 
‘dlon't you can’t mean to jilt me—to 
throw me over altogether?” 

She—"Oh, no! IT still prefer quar 
eling with you to quarreling with 

Vhody else.”’-—The Bystander. 

Se ea 
FINITIES 
When Benjamin wed Annie, oh 
They both were kindly fated: 
It Benie-fited him, vou know, 


While she was Annie-mated. 
Nixon Waterman. 





~ 
Did vou have any trouble 1 
the people understand you 
French when vou were in Frane.? 
None at all. They don’t regar it 
Ss bad manners when you point at 
hings over there.’—Chicago Recor 
Le | 





4 en S ENROLLMENT FEE 


1 slent to INSURANCE. die gente, 


worrving about A. s ‘ you car h suc 
sesst vv. Ww t » enrolled The Scher 
merhorn Te acher 8 Agency. 3°53 Fifth 
Ave., orner it Ss New Vork. epho 
688 Madison Sq. Estab. 18 Write slar 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn, to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs 

' Del, to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, ¢ ulver to Yonkers 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F Seave r, Mt. Holyoke to Bay ee Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. ¢ .M: irjorie Gray, Boston to 
Hickory. 

Mich. to N.Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T, Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg. 

N, Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. w. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to U niversity of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tou Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal]; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder: to N Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport 

Pa. to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor: to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. toN. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARKRDEE 





N, SYRACUSE, VW, Y. 


BREWER Ween cy 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unicn Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c.J. ALBERT, Manager - . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. 








New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 





PECIALISTS High, Pre general education wanted for department work in 


Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
2-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta. Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 








During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 seyisten se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools 


Manhattan Building. 





Correspondence invited. 
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ME SCIEN CE untith: u,  Gonsrnn ‘renin? an Sexoot 


nical, and Practical Educators 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices BERKELEY 


great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal ar ( lates wanted 











TT 





SOS SSSSIISSSSOSSOSNS CHSSSSSS OOOO 


4 linchi We have unequaled facilities sr shatter tence 
> 4 W inship every part of he country. ; : 
$ Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. $ 
Le eet eee ee 

4 


A AAA AAAAADAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA DAA naa 


Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Noimal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 


ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free, 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


il 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


increase in every 


y 
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An Important New Book 


Supplementary Reading 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


T +f +} san ana +t} vt | : 

[he study of the map and the text-book of Geogray 
needs to be followed by fuller information about the y 
of the world and the habits of its people, and t! 


offered as an aid to that end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing n 
far-away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 


practiced in many countries, and on numerous 


of great value to the student 


Illustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 


No School Room Is Complete Without 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 














Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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A DEFINITE AND CONSISTENT COURSE IN 


History and Civil 
Government 





Tappan’s American Hero Stories. For Gade 5or6, $0.55 


Larned’s History of the United States. 
For the High School = = »© 2 = = = - 1.40 
Fiske’s Civil Government. For AdvancedHighSchoolUse 1.00 
Holt’s On the Civic Relations. For CollegeUse - 1.75 
Leacock’s Elements of Political Science. 


For College Use = = + = = = + - = 1.75 














Full information in regard to any of the abo 


named texts will b 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ae MIFFLIN & CO. 


Tappan’s Our Country's Story. For Grade 6 or 7, - 0.65 
Tappan’s England's Story. For Grade 7,8,0r9 - 0.85) 
Fiske’s History of the United States. | 
For Grammar Grade = - = a a = - ° ™ 1.00 
Strong and Schafer’s Government of the 
American People. fForGrade 8,9 or10- - - 0.85 


Larned’s History of England. for the High School 1.251] 
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A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 


that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 


prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 
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